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DECLARATION OF THE ANTI-SLAYERY CON- 
VENTION, 

dissembled in Philadelphia, December 4, 1833. 

The convention, assembled in the city of Phila¬ 
delphia to organize a national anti-slavery society, 
promptly seize the opportunity to promulgate the 
following DECLARATION OF SENTIMENTS, 
as cherished by them in relation to the enslavement 
of one-sixth portion of the American people. 

More than fifty-seven years have elapsed s 
band of patriots convened in this place, to devise 
measures for the deliverance of this country from a 
foreign yoke. The corner-stone upon which they 
founded the Temple of Freedom, was broadly this: 
“ that all men arc created equal; that they are en¬ 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, LIBERTY, and 
the pursuit of happiness. At the sound of theii 
trumpet-call, three millions of people rose up a: 
from the sleep of death, and rushed to the strife of 
blood; deeming it more glorious to die instantly as 
freemen; than desirable to Iiv6 one hour as slaves! 
They were few in number—poor in resources; but 
the honest conviction that Truth, Justice, and 
Right were on their side, made them invincible. 

We have met together for the achievement of 
an enterprise, without which, that of our fathers is 
incomplete; and which, for its magnitude, solem¬ 
nity, and probable results upon the destiny of the 
world, as far transcends theirs, as moral truth does: 
physical force. 

In purity of motive, in earnestness of zeal, in de¬ 
cision of purpose, in intrepidity of action, in stead¬ 
fastness of faith, in sincerity of spirit - , we would 
not be inferior to them. 

Their principles led them to waw war against 
their oppressors, and to spill human blood like wa¬ 
ter, in order to be free. Ours forbid the doing of 
evil that good may come, and lead us to reject, and 
-to entreat the oppressed to reject, the use of all 
carnal weapons for deliverance from bondage ; rely¬ 
ing solely upon those which are spiritual, apd 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong¬ 
holds, 

Their measures were physical resistance—the 
marshalling in arms—the hostile array—the mqrtal 
encounter. Ours shall be such only as the opposi¬ 
tion of moral purity to "moral corruption—the d 
struction of error bv th e ootencv _o£.tml±^—the 
throw of prejudice "by the power ol love—am 
abolition of slavery by the spirit of repentance. 

Their grievances, great as they were, were tri¬ 
fling in comparison with the wrongs and sufferings 
of those for whom we plead. Our fathers were 
never slaves—never bought and sold like cattle— 
never shut out from the light of knowledge and re¬ 
ligion—never subjected to the lash of brutal task¬ 
masters. 

But those, for whose emancipation we are stri¬ 
ving—constituting at the present time at least one- 
sixth part of our countrymen—are recognized by 
the law, and treated by their fellow-beings as 
marketable commodities—as goods and chattels— 
as brute beasts; are plundered daily of the fruits of 
their toil, without redress; really enjoying no con¬ 
stitutional nor legal protection from licentious and 
murderous outrages upon their persons; are ruth¬ 
lessly tom asunder—the" tender babe from the arms 
of its frantic mother—the heart-broken wife from 
her weeping husband—at the caprice Or pleasure oi 
irresponsible tyrants. For the crime of having 
dark complexion, they suffer the pangs of hungt 


to Us right owners; it is not wronging the master, 
but.righting the slave--restoring him to himself; 

Because immediate and general emancipation 
would only destroy nominal, not real property; it 
would not amputate a limb, or break a bone of the 
slaves—but by infusing motives into their breasts, 
would make them doubly valuable to the masters, 
as free laborers: and “* 

Because, if compensation is to be given at all, ciple, _ 

it should be given to the outraged and guiltless!all, I would abide 




t to those who have plundered and 


the infliction of stripes, and the ignominy of brutal 
servitude. They are kept in heathenish darkness, 
by laws expressly enacted rib make their instruc¬ 
tion a criminal offense. 

These are the prominent circumstances m the 
condition of more than two millions oi our people, 
the proof of which may he found in thousands of 
indisputable facts, and in the laws of the slavehold- 
ing States. 

Hence we maintain—That in . view ol the civil 
and religious privileges of this nation, the guilt ol 
its oppression is unequalled by any other, on the 
face of the earth ; and, therefore, 

That it is bound to repent instantly, to undo the 
heavy burden, to break every yoke, and to let the 
oppressed go free. . 

We further maintain—That no man has a right 
to enslave or irnbrute his,brother—to hold or acknow - 
ledge him, for one moment, as a piece of merchan- 
. dise—to keep back his hire by fraud—or to bru¬ 
talize his mind by denying him the means ol intel¬ 
lectual, social, and moral improvement. 

The right to enjoy liberty is inalienable. To in¬ 
vade it, is to usurp the prerogative of Jehovah. 
Every man has a right to his own body—to the pro¬ 
ducts of his own labor—to the protection oi law— 
and to the common advantages of society. It is pi¬ 
racy to buy or steal a native African, and subject 
him to servitude. Surely the sin is as great to en¬ 
slave an American as an African. 

Therefore, we believe and affirm—That there is 
no difference, in principle, between the African slave 
trade and American slavery ; 

That every American citizen, who retains a hu¬ 
man being in involuntary bondage as his property, 
is [according to scripture*] a man-stealf.r; 

That the slaves ought instantly to be set free, and 
brought under the protection of law ; 

That if they had lived from the time of Pha¬ 
raoh down to the present period, and had been en¬ 
tailed through successive generations, their right to 
be free could never have been alienated, but their 
claims would have constantly risen in solemnity ; 

That all those laws which are now in force, ad¬ 
mitting the right of slavery, are therefore before 
God utterly null and void; being an audacious 
usurpation of the divine prerogative—a daring in 
fringetnenl on the law of nature—-'a base overthrow 
of the very foundations of the social compact—t 
complete extinction of all the relations, endear¬ 
ments, and obligations of mankind, and a pre¬ 
sumptuous transgression of all the holy command¬ 
ments—and that therefore they ought to be instant¬ 
ly abrogated. 

We further believe and affirm—That all persons 
of color who possess the qualifications which are 
demanded of others, ought to be admitted forthwith 
to- the enjoyment of the same privileges, and the 
exercise of the same prerogatives, as others; and 
that the paths of preferment, of wealth, and of 
telligence, should be opened as widely to them 
to persons of a white complexion. 

We maintain that no compensation should be 
given to the planters emancipating their slaves— 
Because it would be a surrender of the.great fun¬ 
damental principle, that man cannot boll property 

Because slavery is a crime^-and the 

Because the holders of slaves are not the just 
proprietors of what they claim ; freeing the slaves 
is not depriving them of property, but restoring it 


rr c icgard, as delusive, cruel, and dangfciuus, any 
scheme or expatriation which pretends to aid, either 
directly or indirectly, in the emancipation of the 
slaves, or to be a substitute for the immediate and 
total abolition of slavery, 

We fully and unanimously recognize the 
reignty of each State, to legislate exclusively i 
subject of slavery which is tolerated with 
limits; we concede that Congress, under the present 
national compact, has no right to interfere with any 
of the slave States, in relation to this momentous) 
subject. 

Rut we maintain that Congress has a right, and 
is solemnly bound, to suppress the domestic slave 
trade between the several States, and to abolish 
slavery in those portions of our territory which the 
Constitution has placed under its exclusive juris¬ 
diction. 

We also maintain that there are, at the present 
me, the highest obligations resting upon the pe- 
ple of the free States, to remove slavery by moral 
and political action, as prescribed in the Constitution 
of the United Stales. They are now living under a 
pledge.of their tremendous physical force to fasten 
the galling fetters of tyranny upon the limbs of 
millions in the southern States; they are liable to be 1 
called at any moment to suppress a general insur¬ 
rection of the slaves; they authorize the slave owner 
to vote for three-fifths of his slaves as property, and 
thus enable him to perpetuate his oppression; they i 
support a standing army at the South, for iW’pro- 
tection ; and they seize the slave who has escaped | 
into their territories, and send him back to be tor¬ 
tured by an enraged master or a brutal driver. This 
relation to slavery is criminal, and full of danger : 
MUST BE BROKEN UP. 

These are our views and principles—these, our 
designs and measures. With entire continence in 
the overruling justice of God, we plant ourselves 
upon the Declaration of our Independence, and the 
truths of divine revelation, as upon the everlasting, 

We shall organize anti-slavery societies, if pos- 
ble, in every city, town, and village in our laud. 
We shall send forth agents to’lift up the voice of 
remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty, and rebuke. 
We shall circulate, unsparingly and extensively, 
iti-slavery tracts and periodicals. 

We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the 
use of the suffering and the dumb. 

We shall aim at a purification of the churches 
from all participation in the guilt of slavery. 

We shall encourage the labor of freemen, rather 
than that of the slave, by giving preference to their) 
productions: aud 

We shall spare no exertions nor means to bring 
the whole nation to speedy repentance. 

Our trust for victory is solely in GOD. We may 
be personally defeated, but our principles never. 
Truth, justice, reason, humanity, must and will 
gloriously triumph. Already a host is coming up 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty, and the 
prospect before us is full of encouragement. 

Submitting this DECLARATION to the candid 
examination of the people of thistcountry, and of the 
friends of liberty throughout the world, we hereby 
affix our signatures to it; pledging ourselves that, 
under the guidance, and by the help of Almighty 
God, we .will do all that in us lies, consistently with 
h^s deeiaratim^o^our^ p ri n cipl^es. to twerthrow^^ - 
ivilnessed upon earth-—to deliver our land from its 
deadliest curse—to wipe out the foulest stain which) 
rests upon our national escutcheon, and to secure to 
the colored population of the United States all the 
rights and privileges which belong to them as men,.! 
md as Americans—come what may to our persons, 
iur interests, or our reputations—whether we live 
to witness the triumph of liberty; justice, and 
humanity, or perish untimely as martyrs in this 
•eat, benevolent, and holy cause. 

Done in Philadelphia, this sixth day of December, 
A. D. 1833. t s ig ned ) 

Maine. —David Thurston, Nathan Winslow, Jo¬ 
seph Southwick, James Frederick'Otis, Isaac Wins¬ 
low. 

New Hampshire. —David Cambell. 

Vermont.! —Orson G. Murray. 

Massachusetts. —Daniel S. Southmayd, Effingham 
L. Capron, Joshua Coffin, Amos A. Phelps, John G. 
Whittier, Horace P. Wakefield, Janies George Bar- 
badoes, David T. Kimball, jr., Daniel E. Jewett, 
John Reid Cambell, Nathaniel Southard, Arnold 
Buffum, Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

Rhode Island.— John Prentice, Ray Potts. 
Connecticut. —Samuel Joseph May, AlpheusKings 
ley, jr., Edwin A. Stillman, Simon Smith Jocelyn, 
Robert Bernard Hall. 

New-York. —Beriah Green, Lewis Tapphn, John 
Rankin, Wm. Green, jr., Abm. L. Cox, Wm. Good- 
ell, Elizur Wright, jr., Charles W. Denison, John 
Frost, George Bourne. 

Pennsylvania. —Evan Lewis, Edwin A. AtLee, 
Robert Purvis, James Me C. Crummill, Thomas 
Shipley, Bartholomew Fussell, Enoch Mack, 2d, 
James Loughhead, John McCullough, James M. 
McKim, Aaron Vickers, John R. Sleeper, John 
Sharp, jr., James Mott, James White, Jonathan 
Parkhurst, Chalkley Gillingham, Thomas Whitson, 
Edwin P. AtLee. 

Ohio— John M. Sterling, Milton Sutliff, Levi 
SUtliff. 


•Exodus xxi, 16; Deut, xxiv. 7. 


hold his slave as property in New-York, during a 
sojourn "of nine months, he says: “It must be a 
mistaken courtesy, and a misplaced liberality, that 
permit so great a violation of the spirit of our own 
laws, and authorize so great a departure from the 
settled and declared policy of the State. Toward 
a sister State I would exercise every act of liberality 
and courtesy, that did not involve a sacrifice of prin- 
tant public interest. Above 
the compromises of the con- 


manity, it is that which deliberately wars against 
the expansion of men’s faculties; and this enters 
into the essence of slavery. The slave cannot be 
kept a slave, if helped or allowed to improve his 
Teet and higher nature. He must not be taug 
read. The benevolent Christian, who tries, by 
giving him the use of letters, to Open to him the 
word of God and other good books, is punished as a 
criminal. The slave is hedged round, so that phi¬ 
lanthropy cannot approach him to awaken in him the 
intelligence and feelings of a man.’ Thus his hu¬ 
manity is trodden under foot. 

Again, a man has the right to form and enjoy the 
relations of domestic life. The tie between the 
brute and his young endures but a few months. 
Man was made to have a home, to have a wife and 
children, to cleave to them- for life, to sustain the 
domestic relations in constancy and purity, and 
through these Iffily ties to refine and exalt his nature. 
Such is the distinction of a man. But slavery vio¬ 
lates the sanctity of home. It makes the young 
woman property, and gives her no protection from 
licentiousness. It either disallows marriage or 
makes it a vain show. It sunders husband and wife, 
sells them into distant regions, and then compels 
them to break the sacred tie and contract new alli¬ 
ances, in order, to stock the plantation with human 
slaves. Scripture and nature say,“ What God hath 

J ’’oined, let not man put asunder but slavery scorns 

Hod’s voice in his word and in the human heart. 
jEven the Christian Church dares not remonstrate 

__ j, _. __„ __ against the wrong, but sanctions it, and encourages 

ily upon the ultimate just views, generous im-; the poor ignorant slave to form anew, adulterous 

.. -a —- - e ‘ l — 1 ~—i—u—connexion, that*he may minister to his master’s gain. 

The slaveholder enters the hut of his bondsman, to 


stitution; but I would not extend them. If some¬ 
thing be due to others, much is also due 
selves, to our principles, and our own institutions. 
So utterly am I opposed to slavery in all its forms,) 
so great an evil, both moral and political, do I con¬ 
sider its existence in our country, that I would not;; 
beyond the clear requirements of the federal 
stitution, either directly or indirectly, nearly o 
motely, lend to it the sanction of our State legisla¬ 
tion. Nor can I view the existence of this great 
moral and political evil, as is sometimes pretended, 
as the exclusive affair of the States where it exists. 
It touches too vitally the national interests, and the 
national character, not to be a subject of deep and 
legitimate interest to every citizen, who loves his 
country and its honor. But while I would, leave to 
the States where this evil exists, the exclusive duty, 
as it is their exclusive right, to act in this matter,| 
I would reserve to all, and beyond a peradventur 
or a doubt, the right of its free discussion. At 
although, in the ‘consummation most devoutly 
be wished,’ I rely, under a controlling Providence, 


pulse?, and high moral sentiment, of the slaveholder) 

himself, yet to induce him to early action, I would',__ ___, 

cease’ to address to him, as brother to brother, j do the work which belongs only to death, and to do 
” it wi th nothing of the consolatory, healing influences, 
ind death. He goes to 


every consideration that a burning patriotism could 
suggest, every inducement that an enlightened phi¬ 
lanthropy could inspire, every argument and sanction 
that an elevated morality and holy religion could 
supply. "Nor do I longer fear, in this matter, the 
counteraction of individuals, however distinguished, 
who would, upon this great subject, forever shut the 
door in the very face of hope. He must heed very 
little the admonitions of the age; bg little observant 
of all that is passing in the old world and the new, 
who can doubt the future progress of events, and 
certain consummation on this subject. As well) 
might our lungs remain intact from the air we 
breathe, as opinions not receive their ‘form and 
pressure’ from the moral atmosphere of the world: 
and age in which we live. Atid the time is not 
distant, when our own slaveholding States, moved 
by their own generous impulses, and the all-per¬ 
vading spirit of the age, will themselves accomplish 
upon this subject-all that the most enlightened phi¬ 
lanthropy and most ardent patriotism could desire ;] 
and our whole country, in all its length and breadth, 
become in fact, what it is already in name, the freest 

i earth. Your friend and servant, 

LUTHER BRADISH.” * 

HENRY CLAY. 

Extract from a speech by Henry Clay, on the subject 
of abolition petitions, in the United States’ Senate, Feb-| 
ruary 7, 1839. 

I know that there is a visionary dogma, which 
holds that negro slaves cannot be the subjects of 

iperty. I shall not dwell long with this specu¬ 
lative abstraction. That is property, which the law 
declares to be property. Two hundred years of 
legislation have sa'nctioned and sanctified negro 
slaves as property. Under all the forms of govern- 1 ’ 
nent which have existed upon this continent during 
he long space of time-—under the British govern- 
nent—under the colonial government—under the 
Stateconstitutions and governments, and under the 
federal government itself—they have been deliber¬ 
ately and solemnly recognized as the legitimate 
subjects of property. To the wild speculations t£j 


under every form of human legislation, and by all 
the departments of human government, African 
negro slaves have been held and respected, have 
descended and been transferred, as property; in the 
iry British example which is so triumphantly ap¬ 
pealed to, as worthy of our. imitation. Although 
the West India planters had no voice in the united 
parliament of the British isles, an irresistable sense 
of justice extorted from that legislature the grant 
of twenty millions of pounds sterling, to compensate: 
the colonists for their loss, of property. 

If I had .been a citizen of Pennsylvania, when 
Franklin’s plan (of gradual emancipation) was adop¬ 
ted, I should have voted for it; because, by no pos¬ 
sibility could the black race ever gain the ascen¬ 
dancy in that State. But if I had been then, or 
were now, a.eitizbn of any of the planting States— 
the southern, or southwestern States —I should have \ 
opposed, and toould, continue to oppose, any scheme 
whatever of emancipation, gradual or immediate ; 
because of the danger of an immediate ascendancj 
the black race, or of a civil contest, which might 
terminate in the extinction of one race or the other. 

Mr. President, it is not true, and X rejoice that it 
. . not true, that either of the two great parties in 
this country has any designs or aim at abolition. I 
should deeply lament it, if it were true. 


0clcrtions. 


LUTHER BRADISH. 

In October, 1838, when this gentleman 
didate for the office of lieutenant-governor of New- 
York, the abolitionists of Utica addressed to him’ 
the following interrogatories, which were published 
' various abolition papers, with his answers; 

1st. Are you in favor of a law granting to persons 
in this State, claimed as fugitive slaves, a trial by 

1^ Are you in favor of abolishing all distinctions 
in the constitutional rights of the citizens of this 
State, founded solely on complexion ? 

3d. Are you in favor of the repeal of the law, 
which now authorizes the importation of slaves into 
this State, and their detention here, as such, for the 
f "rm of nine months ? 

To these queries, Mr. Bradish returned frank, 
manly, and explicit answers. Qf the first query, 
it is enough to say that it was answered unequivo¬ 
cally in the affirmative. To’the second, in relation 
to the right of suffrage, he thus alluded to the un¬ 
equal and discriminating provision in the constitu¬ 
tion of the State: “ The principle is in itself wrong. 
It is inconsistent with the pervading spirit of the 
constitution; creates an odious and unnecessary 
distinction ; and violates the principles of equal and 
eternal justice. I respect the intelligence, the pa¬ 
triotism, and virtue of that majority of the framers 
of the constitution, by whose votes this provision 
was inserted. They doubtless thought it wise and 
necessary. But they lived in other and different 
times than the present. If there were then reasons 
for this provision, those reasons have been gradually 
disappearing before the advance of education, of 
general light, and of the gradual improvement of 
that class of eur citizens' to whom it applies. I be- 1 
lieve it no longer necessary; that to abolish it would 
not only be safe, but would remove a fruitful source 
of heart-burning and disaffection; would elevate the 
condition and character of an important portion of 
our population, and render them more safe and 
wholesome citizens. Every consideration of sound 
policy, therefore, would seem to demand this. It is 
due to consistency, and the spirit of the constitution. 
The light and spirit of the age demand it. A just 
regard to our character as a free State demands it. 
But, above all, the immutable principles of equal 
and eternal justice demand it. I am therefore in 1 
favor of abolishing all distinctions in the constitu¬ 
tional rights of the citizens of this State founded 
solely on complexion.” 

In answer to the third query, alluding to the law 
(since repealed) which allowed a slaveholder — 


[judgment and skill, have been applied to. the expe¬ 
riments in some places than in others. Hence dif¬ 
ferent results. 




DR. CHANNING, AGAIN. 

Extract from an address delivered at Lenox, Mass, 
i the First of August 1842, the anniversary of Emanci¬ 
pation in the British West Indies. 

On this day a few years ago, eight hundred thou¬ 
sand human beings were set free from slavery; and 
to comprehend the greatness of the deliverance, a 
few words must first be said of the evil from which 
they were rescued. You must know slavery to 
know emancipation. But in a single discourse, how 
can I set before you the wrongs and abominations of 
this detestable institution ? I must pass over many 
of-its features, and will select one, which is at pre- 
sentvividly impressed on rnymind. Different minds 
are impressed with different evils. Were I asked, 
what strikes me as the greatest evil inflicted by this 
system, I should say, it is the outrage offered by sla¬ 
very to human nature. Slavery does all that lies in 
human power to unmake men, to rob them of their 
humanity, to degrade men into brutes; and this 
does by declaring them to be property. Here is tl 
master evil. Declare a man a chattel, something 
which you may own, and may turn to your use, as a 
horse or a tool j strip him of all right over himself, 
of all right to use his own powers, except what y ou 
concede to him as a favor, and deem consistent with 
your own profit; and you cease to look on him as a 
man. You may call him such ; but he is hot to you 
a brother, a fellow-being, a partaker of your nature, 
and your equal in the sight of God. You view him, 
you treat him, you speak to him, as infinitely be¬ 
neath you, as belonging to another race.' You have 
a tone and a look towards him, which you never use 
towards a man. Your relation to him demands that 
you treat him as an inferior creature. You cannot, 
if you would, treat him as a man. That he may an¬ 
swer your end, that he may consent to be a slave, 
his spirit must be broken, his courage crushed ; he 
must fear you. A feeling of his deep.inferiority 
be burnt into his soul. The idea of his rights 
be quenched in him, by the blood of his lashed 
and lacerated body. Here is the damning evil of 
slavery. It destroys the spirit, the consciousness of 
a man. I care little in comparison for his hard out-1 
ward lot, his poverty, his unfurnished house, his 
coarse fare; the terrible thing in slavery is the 
spirit of a slave, the extinction of the spirit of a man. 
He feels himself owndd, a chattel, a thing bought 
and sold, and held to sweat for another’s pleasure 
at another’s will, under another’s lash, just as an os 
or horse. Treated thus as a brute, can he take £ 
place among men ? A slave ! Is there a name st 
degraded on earth, a name which so separates £ 
man from his kind ? and to this condition millions 
of our race are condemned in this land of liberty. 

In what is the slave treated as a man? The 
great right of a man is to use, improve, expand his 
powers, for his own and other’s good. The slave’- 
powers belong to another, and are hemmed im kep 
down, not cherished, or suffered to unfold. If ther 
be an infernal system, one especially hostile to hu* 


which Christianity sheds round death. He goes to 
tear the wife from the husband, the child from the | 
mother, to exile them from one another, and to con¬ 
vey them to unknown masters. Is this to see a man, 
in a slave ? Is not this to place him beneath hu¬ 
manity ? 

Again, it is the right, privilege, and distinction of I 
man, not only to be connected with a family, but 
with his race. He is made for free communion with 
his fellow-creatures. One of the sorest evils of life] 
is to be cut off from the mass of men, from the so¬ 
cial body; to be treated by the multitude of our fel¬ 
low-creatures as outcasts, as Pariahs, as a fallen 
race, unworthy to be approached, unworthy of the 
deference due to men; and this infinite wrong is 
fone_ to the slave. A slave ! that name severs all 
his ties, except with beings as degraded as himself. 

| Me has no country, no pride or "love of nation, no 
) sympathy with the weal or wo of the land which 
gave him birth, no joy in its triumphs, no generous 
sorrow for its humiliation, no feeling of that strong 
unity with those around ^him which common laws, 
a common government, and a common history create. 
He is not allowed to go forth, as other men are, and 
to connect himself with strangers, to form new aili- 
i by means of trade, business, conversation. So¬ 
ciety is every-where barred against him. An'iron 
wall forbids his access to his race. The micellane- 
ous intercourse of man with man, which strengthens 
the feeling of our common humanity, and perhaps 
does more than all things to enlarge the intellect, is 
denied him. The world is nothing to him ; he does 
not hear of it. The plantation is.his world. To) 
him the universe is narrowed down almost wholly 
to the hut where he sleeps, and the fields where he 
sweats for.another’s gain. Beyond these he must 
aot step without leave; and’even if allowed to 
wander, who has a respectful look or word for the 
-lave ? In that name he carries with him an at¬ 
mosphere of repulsion. It drives men from him as 
if he were a leper. However gifted by God, how¬ 
ever thirsting for some higher use of his powers, he 
nyust hope for no friend beyond the ignorant, half- 
brutalized caste with which bondage has united 

that multitudes will smile at hearing him compas¬ 
sionated for being bereft of these ties. Still he suf- 
" ■ wrong. Just in proportion as you sever a 

.... his country and race, he ceases to be a 

. The rudest savage, who has a tribe with 

which he sympathizes, and for which he is ready to 
” ’s far exalted above the slave. How much 

_exalted is the poorest freeman, in a civilized 

land, who feels his relation to a wide community ; 
who lives under equal laws to which the greatest 
bow; whose social ties change and enlarge with 
the vicissitudes of life; whose mind and heart are 
open to the quickening, stirring influences of this 
various world. Poor slave! humanity’s outcast 
and orphan ? to whom no door is open, but that of | 
rhe naked hut of thy degraded caste ! art thou in¬ 
deed a man ? Dost thou belong to the human bro¬ 
therhood ? What is thy whole life but continued 
suit? Thou meetest no look, which does not ex¬ 
press thy hopeless exclusion from human sympathies. 
Thou mayest indeed be pitied in sickness and pain, 
and so is the animal. The difference due to a man, 
and which keeps alive a man’s spirit, is unknown 
to thee. The intercourse, which makes the hum¬ 
blest individual in other spheres partaker more or 
' i the improvements of his race, thou must 
hope for. May I not say, then, that nothing 
extinguishes humanity like slavery ? 

In reply to these and other representations of the 
wrongs and evils of this institution, we are told that 
slaves are well fed, well clothed; at least better 
than the peasantry and operatives in many other 
countries; and this is gravely adduced as a vindica¬ 
tion of slavery. A man capable of offering it, ought, 
if any one ought, to be reduced to bondage. A man, 
who thinks food and raiment a compensation for] 
liberty, who would counsel men to sell themselves, 
to become property, to give up ail rights and power 
over themselves, for a dayly mess of 1 pottage, how¬ 
ever savory, is a slave in’heart. He has lost the 
spirit of a man, and would be less wronged than 
other men, if a slave’s collar were welded round his 

The domestic slave is well fed, we are told, and 
so are the domestic animals. A nobleman’s horse 
in England is better lodged and more pampered than 
the operatives in Manchester. The grain which the 
horse consumes, might support a starving family. 
How sleek and shining his coat! How gay and rich 
his caparison! But why is he thus curried, and 
pampered, and bedecked ? To be bitted and curbed ; 
and then to be mounted by his master, who arms 
himself with whip and spur to put the animal to 
his speed; and if any accident mar his strength or 
swiftness, he is sold from his luxuriant stall to be 
flayed, overworked, and hastened out of life by the 
merciless drayman. Suppose the nobleman should 
say to the half-starved, fagged operative of Man¬ 
chester, “ I will give up my horse, and feed and 
clothe you with like sumptuousness, on condition 
that I may mount you dayly with lash apd spurs, 
and sell you when I can make a profitable bargain.” 
Would you have the operative, for the sake of good 
fare and clothes, take the lot of the brute? or, in 
other words, become a slave ? What reply would 
the heart of an old England or New England laborer ! 
make to such a proposal ? and yet if there be arty 
soundness in the argument drawn from the slave’s 
comforts, he ought to accept it thankfully and 
greedily. 

Such arguments for slavery.are insults. The man 
capable of using them ought to be rebuked as mean 
n spirit, hard of heart, and wanting all true sympa¬ 
thy with his race. I might reply, if I thought flf -- 

this account nf the slave’s blessing's, that th 


cotton may be regarded as attained. A letter! 
from Captain Bayles, under date December 31st, says: 
“The fine rain which we had early in the month 
did a world of good to every kind of crop; the Ame¬ 
rican cotton has taken a second growth and is full of | 
blossoms, but whether the fruit now forming Will 
reach maturity is of course uncertain. All hands 
e now at work breaking up lands for next year. 
Another letter under date Febuary 7th, 1842, from 
Mr. Lowther, states: 

f In the month of December last, I visited the movem¬ 
ent farms at Kotra Mukrundpoor, Zillah Cawnpoor, 
id at Soemeerpoor in Bundlecund, and I have great sa¬ 
tisfaction in reporting that while the indigenous cotton 
the vicinity of the farms and other parts of the coun¬ 
try I had previously passed through, had altogether fail¬ 
ed, or suffered so much from the drought as barely 
yield a return to the cultivator, the plant on the farms 
without the aid of irrigation was superior to any I have 
seen in the best-of seasons. The, Mexican cotton was 
somewhat stunted; but the pods were full and healthy, 
and the produce exceedingly fine. 

“ From personal observation I have no hesitation: in 
ting, that, in my judgment, the success of the experi- 
int has been established, and that the best expectations 
may be entertained that the quality of the indigenous 
cotton will be greatly improved, and its produce increas¬ 
ed under the improved system of cultivation introduced 
by the American planters.” 

These two accounts are both from the Bengal dis-! 
tricts. The Madras Spectator has the following 
The cotton experiment ip Combatoor, is, we 
happy to learn, progressing most favorably: the crops 
which at the beginning of January threatened to prove 
total failure, are now yielding, and have been for the la:, 
three weeks, little short of 100 lbs. daily, and promise, 
judging from present appearances, to continue doing so 
for the next three months, and that too in spite of the un¬ 
timely hot weather which at present prevails in the dis¬ 
trict. In fact we are informed that to all appearance the 
American plant is already as well suited to the climate 
as the native, for at the present moment the former is 
keeping pace with the latter, and apparently bearing <he 
heat of the climate equally well. Than this accouht, 
nothing could be more encouraging, and it forcibly illiis- 
the benefit of perseverance in experiments like the 
present.” 

From official returns submitted of the extent of| 
land granted hy the East India company in the year 
1840, in certain fertile cotton districts, taken in con-] 
nection with the rapid progress that has been made 
the culture of the plant, the following conclusion 
arrived at in the report: “ There is every moral 
certainty that the land already granted, with that 
now in cultivation throughout the Indian empire, 
will be found more than sufficient for theconsump- 
of England, and also for the Whole European 
market, and* that it will thus supplant the cotton 
growing in America.” It is added, that the supply 
of cotton from India was. last year 450,000 bags, and 
that this year it is expected to be 600,000 bags. ) 
is known that the importations of India cotton 
Great Britain during the year just passed, have 
far exceeded the usual amount of such supplies. 
This has been partly accounted for by the fact that a 
large quantity of India cotton, which usually went to 
China, was diverted from that market by the war 
now going on there—and being thus turned out of 
ts ordinary channel, the article went to England, 
One result, however, has followed from this circum¬ 
stance. The British manufacturers have been made 
intimately acquainted with the indigenous 
cotton of India; they have gone into the manufac¬ 
ture of it; and making a cheap article they have 
undersold, with their Surat fabrics, all competitors 
the South American market. 

Qur southern cotton growers will do well t o eon. 
’antf CaurngYne wnot! Thrfig~a _ n Urnbug, they wiU 
gain nothing; nor can they lose by examining" 


Mr. Freeman himself, but he still maintains his 
j claim to the absolute ownership of Mr. Freeman’s 
wife Bind children; and declares that, unless Mr. F. 
will pay him, in th* course of a few weeks, the sum. 
of twenty-seven hundred dollars, he will take his 
wife and all his children away from him, leaving 
his home and heart as desolate as human brutality 
can make them: If he chooses, he will give Mr. 
Freeman’s wife to another man, compelling her, 
although a Christian, to conform to his despotic 
behests, and will sell their amiable daughters to 
ty wretch who may desire to gratify his lust, and 
ill scatter their bright little boys wherever he can 
find men remorseless enough to give money for the 
privilege of exercising a cruel control over other 
people’s children. We ask our readers to look at 
this plain statement of Mr. Freeman’s condition, 
and to recall to mind all the most atrocious cases 
that they ever heard or read of man’s suffering by 
the wanton cruelty and arbitrary power of his fellow- 
™in, and see if they can find a single case of misery 
affecting, or of injustice so diabolical. Just make 
e case your own, reader, and suppose, in the first 
place, that there were laws so far transcending the 
code of Pandemonium, as to give this power; and 
then suppose that there was a being in human form 
:h worse than Moloch as to exercise this 
power in such a way for his own advantage. Yet 
it is here Certified that there is a man in the United 
States, named Waller Freeman, who is now actually 
suffering this atrocious wrong! O, my country! 
What awful doom awaits the land that allows one 
such case to go unredressed—that has so legisla¬ 
ted as to make such a course possible—that con¬ 
tinues the laws under which such iniquity shields 
itself—-that even countenances, and protects, and 
patronizes such a crime, not only against one man, 
but subjecting three millions of its inhabitants, one- 
sixth of its whole population, to the daily suffering 
of such unparalleled outrages ? Shall not God him¬ 
self be avenged of such a nation ? Shall not history 
record the name of the wretch who has dared, in 
the face of Heaven, to inflict such wrong upon 
Waller Freeman, and his innocent and worthy 
family ? 


it thoroughly. That the production of cotton m In¬ 
dia is annually increasing no one can doubt. Whe- 
ther this is caused by the successful introduction of 
the American plant, or by the extended culture of 
the native cotton, may be inquired into, as facts be¬ 
come more and more apparent. But the increased 
production is certain ; and it is also certain that with 
every pound of India cotton thrown into the British 
market, the price of the American staple is affected. 

England is not given to dealing in humbugs in 
things of this kind. Her indigo experiment, and the 
result of it, might be remembered to advantage; and 
hy none should it be more freshly remembered than 
by the people of the South. Yet indigo was n 
ne necessary to her manufactures than cotton- 
r have we any reason-to believe that the experi- 
snt at first promised any better success than the 
e now on foot. Cotton is an indigenous growth 
Hindustan. If i t has degenerated, there are causes 
enough to produce declension in the neglect and bad 
systems of culture which have prevailed—to say 
nothing of the ruinous wars, internal distractions, and 
oppression from the government. The accounts tell 
us that the quality of the native cotton has improved, 
j and its productiveness increased, under the judicious 
'system of cultivation introduced by the American 
planters. Will these improvements stop? Is it 
likely that the British government will hold back 
from the prosecution of an experiment which pr- 
mises so auspiciously, and in which so much or r 
tional interest and of national solicitude is involved ? 
The thing will go on. It will be pressed with ardor 
and with the concentrated energy of the most pow¬ 
erful nation in the world—and what avails me 
than ardor and energy, it Will be persisted in with 
indomitable perseverance which no difficulties, short 
of impossibilities, can discourage. We may not see 
prohibitory duties on American cotton in British ports j 
for some years yet. But every year’s inereased pro¬ 
duction of India cotton tends to accumulate supplies 
in the market; and, as a necessary result, to lower the 
prices of the American staple. 


this account of the slave’s blessings, that there 
nothing very enviable in his food and wardrobe, 
that his comforts make no approach to those of the 
nobleman’s horse, and that a laborer of New Eng¬ 
land would prefer the fare of many an alms-house at 
home. But I cannot stoop to such reasoning. Be 
the comforts of the slave what they may, they are 
no compensation; for the degradation insolence, in¬ 
dignities, ignorance, servility, scars, and violations of | 
domestic rights to which he is exposed. 


CHURCH ACTION ON SLAVERY. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, FOXBOROUGH, MA§S. 

At a meeting of the Baptist church, for regular 
church business, the following resolutions were ireely 
discussed, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the abolition of American slavery 
demands the fervent prayers and united efforts of 
every friend of the human race. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with our 
colored brethren who are now the victims of injustice 
and cruel bondage. 

Resolved, That to hold our fellow-men as proper¬ 
ty, to deny them the enjoyment of liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and to rob. them of the fruit of 
their toil and themselves, are things contrary to the 
spirit of the gospel of Christ. 

Resolved, That slavery sets at defiance the law 
of God, which demands us to love our neighbor as 
ourselves. 

Resolved, That it is the solemn duty of the Church 

; the North to expostulate with their brethren at 
the South, in the spirit of Christian affection, to re¬ 
frain from this unrighteous course, aud use their influ¬ 
ence to wipe away this foul stain from the Church 
and the world. 

Resolved, That as a church we cannot conscien¬ 
tiously countenance the sin of slavery, by extending 
the hand of fellowship to those who continue to 
hold their fellow-men in bondage, after having been 
affectionately entreated to refrain from it. 

Voted, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions 

i sent to the editors of the Christian Reflector and 
Christian Watchman, for publication. 

At test. MARTI jLlOffffFy Pil Clmkr 
congregational church, henniker, n. h. 

At a meeting held August 8, the following resolu¬ 
tions were passed upon the subject of slavery. They 
also voted to request the publication of them in the 
Journal: 

Resolved; That we regard the system of American 
slavery a sin against Heaven, and an outrage on the 
dearest rights of man; as productive of disorder in 
society, of enmity between man and man, and of va¬ 
rious forms of vice; and as a direct violation of the 
golden rule, Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. 

Resolved, That we believe churches at the North 
have an imperious duty to perform, in bearing de¬ 
cided testimony against the sin of slavery. 

Resolved, That as a large portion of the slaves in 
our country have no religious instruction, it becomes 
duty to make unwearied efforts for their libera- 
i and salvation ; and, as one of the means, we 
will observe a monthly concert of prayer on their 
behalf. 

Resolved, That, as love to God and love to man are 
the foundation of our holy religion, we cannot regard 
that church with approbation which, in any way, 
countenances the system of slavery; and, also, that 
it becomes our duty to withhold Christian fellow¬ 
ship from those who continue, contrary to the law 
of love, to hold or traffic in slaves. 

In behalf of the church, 

E. B. FOSTER, Clerk. 

August 13th, 1842. 


WALLER FREEMAN. 

Waller Freeman, lately a slave in North Carolina, 
now in this city, with a view of obtaining pecu¬ 
niary aid to redeem his wife and children from bond- 
— His case is briefly this:—He has purchased 
wn freedom by the payment of seven hundred 
dollars; and his wife and six children can be redeem¬ 
ed by the payment of the further sum of one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred dollars. He has already obtained 
by his own earnings, and by the donations of bene¬ 
volent individuals in other places, for this object, t 
about thirteen hundred dollars, leaving a balance or | 
five hundred dollars still to be raised. By the laws 
of North Carolina, he cannot live there in freedom, 
and must therefore emigrate, and leave his wife and 
children in slavery, or return himself to his former 
j condition, unless, by the timely aid of the benevo¬ 
lent, his family can he permitted to go with him to 
a land of equal laws. His credentials are, in our 
[judgment, entirely satisfactory, and show him to be 
a man of excellent character, and well qualified to 
provide for himself and family, and to discharge the 
duties of a free citizen. And it is with great satis¬ 
faction that we commend him to the kindness and: 
sympathies of all who take delight in alleviating 
human suffering. 

E. F. Smith, Arisl. Champion, 

Wm, Pitkin, O. Hastings, 

E. D. Smith, Ashley Sampson, 

Jonathan Child, A. Gardner, 

Thos. Kempshall, Chas. J. Hill. 

Rochester, Aug. 3,1842. 


We know this Mr. Freeman, and his interesting: 
family, and so far as piety, good sense, dignity: of 
deportment, a refined sense of honor, and a con 
scientious adherence to every promise, can constitutf 
Worth, we know but few families more deserving of 
esteem. Unfortunately for them, they have lived I 
in a country so barbarous that, without any fault of) 
theirs, the laws are so horridly unjust as to have 
put Mr, Freeman and his wife and all their children 
the Absolute power of an individual of high stand- 
, ...g;* and this individual is so lost.to all sense of) 
justice, and even decency, that he does not scrupli 
, to use the advantage given him to the utmost extent 
diver's!- the laws will allow. For a very large sum.pf money 


From the Baltimore American. 

THE COTTON CULTURE IN INDIA. 

The accounts which have reached us of the culti¬ 
vation of American cotton in India have been vari- . 
ous—some indicating a highly- successful result, and i 
others denoting a failure of the experiment. These j: 
diversified statements may be all equally correct; 
for in India, as in other countries, there are diversi¬ 
ties of soil and situation, some better adapted than he has heretofore consented to give up his ho- 1 „ , 

others to the growth of cotton; and it has no doubt - (at amnngnek. - —-- - 

happened that greater eare and attention, with more * The Hon . George E. Badger. ' churches under their eare, firmly and faithfully 


BAPTIST CHURCH, RICHFIELD, N. Y. 

Resolved, That we will receive no persons into 
the fellowship of this church, who will not favor the 
cause of temperance, both by precept and example. 

As slavery is a political and moral evil of the most 
1 flagrant character, subversive of the unalienable 
rights of man, and of every fundamental principle of 
morality and religion; therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem it our indispensable duty 
to labor and pray for its peaceful abolition,"and also 

i withdraw our fellowship from the guilty. 

These are standing resolutions. 

HIRAM HUTCHINS, Pastor. 

OTSEGO BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 

The following resolution was passed by this body 
unanimously, and without debate. 

Resolved, That American slavery is sinful under 
all possible circumstances, that its essential ingre¬ 
dients are those flagrant violations of God’s law and 
the rights of man, which the Bible everywhere con¬ 
demns, and it becomes the duty of every Christian 
faithfully to labor, and constantly to pray, for its 
speedy and peaceful abolition. 

H. HUTCHINS, Clerk. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, WESTMINSTER. 

The following preamble and resolution have re¬ 
cently been adopted, as the voice of the Baptist 
church in Westminster: 

Whereas, American slavery annuls the spirit of 
the Constitution of the United States, that all men 
are born free and equal, possessing certain inaliena¬ 
ble rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and, whereas, it must be con¬ 
sidered in all its features as an unfruitful work of 
darkness, and a most heinous sin in the sight of God, 
in which not only our nation, but many of the pro¬ 
fessed followers of Christ are engaged : 

Therefore, Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Baptist church, in Westminster, Mass., do here¬ 
by withdraw our fellowship from slaveholders, and 
slaveholding ministers, as such. 

In behalf of the church, 

GEO. D. FELTON, Pastor. 

August 15,1842. • 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, IN BENNINGTON, OHIO. 

Resolved, That this session highly approve of the 
decision of the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States of America, on the sub¬ 
ject of slavery, in which they decide that the buying, 
selling, and holding of slaves for the sake of gain, is 
a heinous sin and scandal. And this session hold 
that it ought to be abandoned immediately. 

Resolved, That this session highly appreciate the 
decision of said assembly on the same subject, in 
the year 1818, in which they enjoin upon all the 
churches under their care, to use all lawful endea¬ 
vors to abolish slavery. 

Resolved, That this session highly esteem the 


hold upon decision of the synod of Cincinnati, in October, 1841, 
(at Springfield, Ohio,) in which they enjoin on all 
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to exercise discipline on those who attempt to jus¬ 
tify slavery from the scriptures. 

'Resolved, That this session will not admit .any 
known slaveholder to membership in this church. 

Resolved, That this session will not permit any 
linown slaveholder to preach in the pulpit of this 
church. A true copy, 

ROBERT B. DOBBINS, Stated Clerk. 


•C 0N*f&W5Pt'l0tf At CHUECR, PROYIDENCK 

The following preamble, and resolutions o 
subject of American slavery, were adopted by the. 
High Street church, (Providence,) March 4, 1842: 

Whereas, The-Church of Christ is the ligh t of the 
world, the salt of the earth, the pillar and ground of 
the truth; and whereas, all professing Christians, 
in full communion with one another, are justly view¬ 
ed as one'; and whereas, the holding of human be- 1 
ings as property is practised by some, and openly 
defended by other members of the Church in our 
land; and whereas, we are commanded not to br 
partakers of other men’s sins, hut in any wise to re 
buke our. neighbor and not to suffer sin upon him 
therefore, 

Resolved, That American slavery is a system o 
unmingled and fearful wrong; at war with the,letter 
and spirit of the Bible, and with the dearest rights, 
and interests of man for time and eternity. 

Resolved, That the immediate emancipation of 
the enslaved is a duty practicable and safe 


Resolved, That for this end every gospel minister 
and every private Christian should in all proper 
ways exert his influence. 

Resolved, That we look witii griefon the coun¬ 
tenance slavery receives from professed believers, 
regarding this as one of its main pillars, and a deep 
injury to the name and cause of our blessed Lord. 

Resolved, That, as an expression of our views and 
feelings on this subject, we hereby declare our pur¬ 
pose not to receive any who voluntarily practise 
slavery, or openly justify or apologize for the sin of 
the same, as members into this church, or, of pro¬ 
fessed ministers of Christ, into our pulpit, nor wi" 
we invite such to sit with us at the Lord’s table. 

Attest, CHARLES D. GREEN, Clerk. 


.then boys at school. Five successive times, 

and during the whole of their existence as the twelfth 
congressional district, they had honored him with 
their confidence—and, even now, when they had al- 
;ased to exist as a congressional district, and 
the brief term which still remained, he was, 
ere, but the executor of their last will and 
testament. He could not be insensible to the evi¬ 
dence they had afforded him, at the time when the 
people at large had selected another chief magis¬ 
trate in preference to him, that the people of the 
Plymouth district had lost none of their confidence 
in him. He had ever endeavored faithfully to dis¬ 
charge his duty as their representative—not to his 
district merely—to the State—to the whole country 
—as a man to his fellow-men,, irrespective of condi¬ 
tion or complexion. , 

Mr. Adams then proceeded to a general review of 
many of the public measures which had, from time 
to time, agitated the public mind; tariff, nullification, 
Tyler’s vetoes, &c. 

The manner in which the recognition of the inde¬ 
pendence of Texas by this country was brought 
about, was alluded to in indignant terms by Mr. 
Adams, and the conduct of the United States in eve¬ 
rything that relates to Texas thus exemplified: 

The base and corrupt spirit at the bottom of the ad¬ 
ministration of this country,- is seen in everything rela¬ 
ting to Texas. Coining down to 1841, let us look at the I 
much-talked of Santa Fe expedition. This was a maraud¬ 
ing and hostile invasion, planned, fitted out, and under¬ 
taken in the United States, and by citizens of the United 
States, against the Mexican city of Santa Fe. It was 
luckily unsuccessful, for they did not even put a price 
upon their lives, but surrendered at discretion. Had it 
chanced otherwise, the consequences might have been 
most disastrous. And how were these pirates treated 1 
We are accustomed to think of Santa Anna as a kind of 
homed beast, very terrible and sanguinary. But how 
did he treat these prisoners ? Why, the government of 
the United States was immediately besieged with appli¬ 
cations in behalf of these unfortunate traders and ■plea¬ 
sure travellers— and Santa Anna has released every one 
of them ! Had a similar expedition been undertaken by 
as many British subjects, during the administration of 
Andrew Jackson, against the city of Philadelphia, and 1 
been intercepted by him, as the Santa Fe marauders were 
by Santa Anna, what think you, would Jackson have done 


SLAVEHOLDING CHRISTIANITY. 


George Trask, one of the speakers at the late j 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Abolition So-' 
ciety—related the following occurrence, as told him 
by a gentleman who had travelled at the South. 

A freshet in Georgia swept away many mills, 
among them one of great value. The owner sent 
three miles for a skillful slave carpenter to come 
and see what could be done to repair the damage. 
On his way, the carpenter must pass another plan¬ 
tation. The owner called for his pass. He present¬ 
ed it. The planter read that the slave was to 
absent one day. He went on, but was detained 
that he could not return the same day. On the day 
following, when he went back, the planter set his 
five hounds upon the carpenter. He stepped back 
against a Virginia fence, seized a stake, and mowed 
down the dogs. Their yelping called the pack of a 
hunter to their aid. The slave seeing nine dogs 
against him, jumped on the fence, and continued 
sweep them down. The man aimed his musket 
him, and told him to get down or he would fetch 
him down. Thus threatened, he descended. The 
dogs stripped him naked, and left him covered with j 
blood. The slaveholder, in speaking of it, said it 
would have ruined the dogs if they had been beaten 
by the negro, and he would rather sacrifice the ne¬ 
gro, than have his hounds spoiled. That slavehold- 


i member of a Christian ChuTch, and the 
slave belongs to the same. Letters from that] 
church are good with 
tion against slavery. 


e have not taken ; 


otallr: 


easily expressed; and though 
constituents, it is ardently hoped that we, and all vnu 
fellow-citizens, may for many years reap the fruit of his 
long experience, his profound knowledge, and his match¬ 
less talents in the councils of the nation. 

The assemblage then broke up, after singing the fol¬ 
lowing spirited ode, by John Pierpont. 


TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

On his return from Congress, September YUh, 1842, 
Not from the bloody field, 

Borne on his battered shield, . 

But from a sterner fight. 

In the defense of Right, 

Clothed in a conqueror’s might, 

We hail him home. 

Where slavery’s minions cower 
Before the servile power, 

He bore their ban ; 

And, like an aged oak, 

That braved the lightning’s stroke, 

Stood up, A MAN. 

Nay—when they stormed aloud. 

And round him, like a cloud, 

Came, thick and Hack, 

He, single-handed, strove. 

And, like Olympian Jove, 

With his own thunder, drove 
The phalanx back. 

No leafy wreath we twiae. 

Of oak, or Isthmian pine. 

To grace his brow ; 

Like his own locks of gray, 

Such leaves would fall away, 

As will the grateful lay 

Wc weave him now. 

But time shall touch the page 
That tells how Quincy’s sage 
Has dared to live ; 

Save as he touches wine, 

Or Shakspeare’s glowing line, 

Or Raphael’s form divine. 

New life to give. 


Quincy a public “ welcome home.” He deserves to be 
o honored; so does Giddings; and so does Slade. I 
mly regret, that the apparent value of such honors 
should be diminished by the bestowment of similar ones 
i M. C.’s who deserve only the people’s execration. It 
bad enough that they should meet and soft-soap each 
other, as at the late meeting in Faneuil Hall. 

Our national Hall of Representatives was once the 
honored place of wise counsels, of grave deliberation, 
of earnest, yet dignified debate; of late, it has been 
transformed into “ a great bear garden,” in which two- 
legged bears congregate, and, armed with bowie-knives, 
[dirks, and pistols, snarl, growl, foam, and fight with 
each other, as no /oar-legged bears were ever known 
of fierce, savage, political gladiators; : 
electioneering turf, on which shameless demagogues ri 
their political hobbies, for the honors and the spoils of | 
offifce—a mockery of the very name of “ a deliberative 
body of freemen.” 

I have been detained here a couple of days. I 
glad of it. It has enabled me to extend my anti-slavery 
acquaintance. Ever, I trust, will this visit to Bath be 
ie a source of delightful reflection. The abolition- 
here are few in number, it is true; but they are 
strong in the anti-slavery faith. They are persons of] 
clear heads, and warm hearts. Since m; 
several have been led to see clearly, in 
wliat they before saw but dimly, if at all; 
evident truths” of the Declaration ; and ii 
only legitimate mode of effecting a 


The Tcception of this venerable statesman and 
patriot, by his constituents of the twelfth congres¬ 
sional district, took place on the 17th, near Wey-| 
mouth landing, in Braintree. 

The procession of citizens of the district formed, 
at about one o’clock, in the Rev. Mr. Spear’s church, 
in Weymouth, and marched from thence to (he 
meeting-houpe of Rev. Mr. Perkins, in Braintree.— 
Hon. Nathaniel Morton Davis, of Plymouth, pre¬ 
sided over the meeting, assisted by the following 
officers: 


Thayer, of Braintree; Anson Robbins, of Scituate; Sylva- 
nus Bourn, of Wareham. 

Secretaries —Sidney H. Gay, of Hingham; John A. 
Green, of Quincy; John M. Spear, of Weymouth. 

Over and around the pulpit were painted, on white 
canvass, the. following inscriptions of welcome to 
the able defender of the right of petition and the 
rights of man. Over the pulpit: “ Let there be light." 
On the right: “Welcome, defender of the right of 
petition." On the left: “ Shame on the nation that 
fosters and sustains an institution, which dares assail, 
destrnm llw, snr.reA rich*. ” ! 


and would destroy, the: sacred.right of petition. 

The church was thronged and crowded in every | 
nook and corner. Upon the entrance of Mr. Adams, 
the whole assembly, ladies included, rose to wel¬ 
come him. After a prayer by Rev. Mr. Perkins, of 
Braintree, the President, Mr. Davis, pddressed 
Mr. Adams a brief but excellent, appropriate, a 
expressive welcome, which was cordially and warm¬ 
ly approved by the assembly. { 

Mr. Davis commenced, by a happy allusion to the 
wide extent from which the constituents of Mr. 
Adams had assembled to do him honor. They had 
met from all quarters of the districts—from Plymouth 
Rock to the Neponset—to welcome the return of 
their venerable representative from the longest ses¬ 
sion of Congress he had attended during the ten 
years in which he had been their representative 
the floor of Congress. They had assembled no: 
thank him for his fidelity in one session merely, but ' 
to show to him the accumulated gratitude for his 
services, during the whole time they had been a 
congressional district. He could assure him, that] 
at no time had the value of those services been more 
highly appreciated, Mr. D. referred, with encomi-l 
ums, to the course of Mr. Adams, in reference to the 
tariff—-his manly and courageous defense of the 
right of petition, even when, in consequence of his 
courage and zeal, his expulsion had been threatened 
by the infuriated advocates of slavery. He referred 
with pride and pleasure to the signal and merited 
defeat of this attempt of the South to silence the 
defender of Hie sacred right of petition. The endea¬ 
vor to disarm the venerable champion of the rights 
of man had yielded to them a triumph of which 
southern chivalry had little to boast. 

“ The foes he singly kept at bay 

Outnumbered his hairs of silvery grey.” 

Mr. Davis referred to the value and sacred nature of | 
the Union. None could be more ardently attached 
to it than the constituents of Mr. Adams—but they 
could never consent to sacrifice to it inalienable anil 
inestimable rights. They would never be false, even 
to preserve that Union, to the spirit of those who 
framed it. They would never consent that the in¬ 
stitution of slavery should be permitted to destroy 
and alienate sacred rights. 

The citizens of the twelfth district had assembled 
to do honor to the most fearless asserter of the right 
of petition—the most zealous supporter of the cause 
of protection to free labor—and the unyielding oppo¬ 
nent to the intrigues of the champions of slavery, in 
their attempts to procure the annexation of Texas, 
and to involve this country in a war with Mexico. 
Ever at his post—by day or by night, in youth and 
in age—no matter how violent the assaults of his 
opponents—the soldier of freedom has never once 
abandoned his post. Amid insult and abuse, he has 
met the fiercest fury of southern invective. Breast¬ 
ing the mad dashing-.of the wildest waves—amid 
the fiercest of the storm—he has stood like a watch- 
tower of defense. 

His constituents have met to congratulate him 
upon his safe return to this, the old town of Brain¬ 
tree, the birthplace of his father and of himself.— 
Mr. Davis proceeded to pass a high but deserved 
eulogium upon the public services of Mr. Adams’s 
whole life. 

Mr. Adams appeared at first so deeply moved by 
the welcome of Mr. Davis, that it was with difficulty 
he could express his thanks for the kind greeting 
with which he had been received. He said he felt 
embarrassed, and knew not what to say. His first 
impulse was gratitude to God, who had spared him 
for so many occasions of grateful pleasure—gratitude 
to his constituents—sincere, intense, and swelling! 
with a generous impulse, for all the favors he had 
received at their hands. Not the least of these was 
their recommission of their trust tohis hands, during- 
the whole time of their existence as a congressional I 
district. He had first been a representative from 
the district when it was the Plymouth district; un¬ 
der the apportionment of 1820, A majority of his 
present constituents were of a different generation 
from those who first elected him to . Congress, and 


ith them ? Let drbuthnot and .flmbrisler answer. He 
would have hung up every one of them at the first tree 
he could come at. 

Another fact may be stated in illustration of the feel¬ 
ing towards Texas. On the last day but one of the last 
session of Congress, a bill was introduced in the Senate 
(which, by the way, had no right to originate such a bill) 
to appropriate a sum of money, to defray the expenses of 
the treaty with the Wyandot Indians —and in that hill 
were two sections pertaining to subjects somewhat differ¬ 
ent, which, therefore, upon Mr. Tyler’s principle of 
joining disconnected subjects in one bill, would have j 
titled him in refusing it his signature. He signed it not¬ 
withstanding. The second section appropriated $ 100,000 
to defray the. expenses of the Courts of the United States. 
The ’third section appropriated six thousand dollars, to pay 
the expenses incident to the capture of the Santa Fe prison¬ 
ers. This section the House struck out. On the next 
day, within half an hour of the adjournment of Congress, 
a joint resolution was introduced in the Senate, by Mr. 
W. C. Preston, of South Carolina, to pass this appro¬ 
priation ; and it went, without opposition, through the Se¬ 
nate and the House, and received the signature of the 
President. And mark you, this was a joint resolution, in 
direct violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides that no money shall be taken from the 
treasury of the United States, except according to law — 
and we all know that a law must be introduced in the 
form of a bill, and have several readings, and go through 
various formalities, and is a very different thing from 
joint resolution! This is the way with .everything in n 
lation to Texas. 

It may be expected that I should say something here 
concerning the right of petition—a right most dear, I 
aware, to you, and most vital to the country. I 
e done all that I could to preserve and defend that 
right, but in vain. It has been denied you—and I have 
no hope that I can do anything effectual, during the brief 
term of service which remains to me as your represen¬ 
tative, to regain it. Could I do so, I should esteem it the 
chief glory of my life. 

Perhaps my own violence of manner at times requires) 
some apology. I do not pretend to be more than human, 
and it may be true that I have sometimes used expres¬ 
sions which outran what it became me to say, but not 
what it became those who provoked them to hear. But 
the truth is, no other man is attacked in the way that I 
am. There is at least one apology for me, which I hope 
all my constituents will bear in mind; the attacks on me 
were always of a personally abusive character, and there¬ 
fore more "trying. 

Besides the personal nature of these attacks, I w; 
these cruel, unjust and calumnious attacks, under a rule 
of the House that no one should speak twice upon the 
same subject, until every member had spoken who de¬ 
sired to speak. Often, when I made remarks upon any 
subject, a number of members would rise one after ano¬ 
ther and attack me, without any chance of reply. Sel¬ 
dom was any opportunity given for a defense, or a reply, 
except on those occasions when I stood before the House 
arraigned as a culprit. I have been accused both in and 
out of Congress, with invoking the God of battles—a 
thing I never did in my life. Even my colleague, Mr. 
Cushing, regretted, in the House, that I had invoked the 
God of battles. I went to him and told him that I should 
call for proof that I had ever invoked the God of battles. 
Mr. Irwin, another member of the corporal’s guard, 
called,, made the same accusation. The fact is, th_„ 
merely mistook a deprecation for an imprecation —a slight 
mistake to be sure—but which materially affects the 
theory of my motives. 

Perhaps my vote on the tariff bill may require espe¬ 
cial explanation here. I am glad that the bill passed, 
although I voted steadily against it, and I think the whigs 
did right to pass it. But I thought the distress which the 
postponement of a tariff until the next session of Congress 
would occasion, would be of short duration, while I re¬ 
garded distribution as a permanent and most important 
principle—and I believed that if once abandoned, it would 
be abandoned forever, and would not, therefore, in view 
of all I had said and all I had written, avert a temporary 
distress by the sacrifice of a principle which I considered 
of the highest importance both to you and to i 
terity. To be sure, as it turned out, my fears 
realized— for a distribution bill was subsequently passed, 
detached and by itself, and by considerable majorities. 
Yet the President put it in his pocket. 

My career as your representative is now closed. Let 
e end as I began, With my thanks to you for your 
stant and uniform support for so long a period and o 
many trying occasions. I can never more be the repre¬ 
sentative of Plymouth Rock—but my prayers shall never 
-to ascend for your prosperity and your happiness. 


The address occupied about three hours, and w 
for the most part extempore. It was listened __ 
with great attention, and received with constant ap¬ 
plause. After its conclusion, the following resolu¬ 
tions were offered by Seth Sprague, Jr. and adopted 
by acclamation: 


Whereas, the Hon. John Quincy Adams has for ten 
years been the representative of this district in the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, and that relation being soon 
to cease, by the formation of new districts, agreeable to 
the late apportionment law of Congress—we deem this 
a fit occasion for the expression of our feelings and 
opinions, in relation to the manner in which he has per¬ 
formed the duties of his station. 

Resolved, That we have always cherished the strohg- 
jt attachment to the Union of these States, and would 
always indignantly frown on any attempt to alienate any 
one portion of the people from another; that we disclaim 
all wish or desire to infringe on the constitutional rights 
of other States: And we cannot but view the violation 
of rights secured to us by the Constitution of thfe United 
States, by sister States, and the denial of the right of 
petition by Congress, as tending to consequences de¬ 
structive to the best interests of the Union. 

Resolved, That a petition is the most humble and 
speetful mode in which any people can make their wishes 
and grievances known to the rulers of a nation, and we 
cannot degrade ourselves by asking as a favor, that 
which the greatest despot does not refuse the meanest 
of his subjects : that the Congress of the United States, 
in refusing to receive the petitions of our citizens, has 
been guilty of an unwarrantable and arbitrary assump¬ 
tion of power, a grievous wrong, in violation of constitu¬ 
tional right: that the lion. John Q. Adams, in resisting 
these encroachments, and nobly and fearlessly contend¬ 
ing against them, is entitled to our warmest thanks, and 
lasting gratitude; that the people of this Union owe him, 
and posterity will award him, this homage and gratitude 
for contending for a principle, the denial of which strikes 
all trne liberty. 

Resolved, That the watchful care for the well-being 
of this nation, manifested by our representative, in bis 
warning voice against the design of a war with Mexico, 
and his deep foresight, and profound wisdom, in exposing 
the designs and preventing the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, has saved the country from internal' 
commotion, and from consequences which every friend of 
humanity must have deplored. 

Resolved, That the attempt of a few members of the 
House of Representatives to censure and degrade our 
aged and venerable representative, for the performance 
of that which he considered his duty, and which was 
his constitutional right, was a violation of individual 
privilege. We admire his masterly defense—we con¬ 
gratulate him on his victorious and complete triumph 
er his assailants. 

Resolved, That the assiduous and untiring devoti— .. 
Mr. Adams to the duties of his station, his fidelity to the 
interests of his constituents, ms utter fearlessness in 
posing error and defending truth, excite-emotions 
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our measures, 
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poor, drunken thing; not 
tm’t live with you,” 

The judge said, sternly, 


fit to have anybody; and I 


‘Wylet! Wylet! you n 


domestic slavery, or the foreign slave trade, by the tr 
portation of “convicts,” and free negro “nuisances.” * 

Through the exertions of the Hon. C. F. Mercer, the 
project of forming a colonization society had been shown r 
through Virginia, from March till December, 1816, and 
by him made publicly known in several other States, I 
during the summer. By him also was the resolution 
the subject renewed, which passed the Virginia house jl 
of delegates, December 14, 1816; and the meetings a 
Washington, December 21 and 28 called, which resulted 11 
the adoption of the constitution of the American I c 
Colonization Society, January 1, 1817; whose exclusive |t 
object shall he “ to colonize the free people of color tc 
Africa, or such other places as Congress shall deem mosl 
expedient.” 

For further particulars, see African Repository, Jann -| jjj> '^Utt-'SittOCCO SlftUbCll'fr. 


She quietly stepped to the d8or, and walked away.— 
rannan never troubled the old woman afterwards. 

But few days elapsed, before I met Chief Justice 
Tilghman in the street. He pleasantly remarked, in al¬ 
lusion to the case of Wylet, that the ground we had 
taken was not tenable. I replied, that we failed to make 
t our case; that we were not aware we had Germans 
deal with. “ Wylet and Violet are so near alike,” 
said he, “ that it is like splitting hairs to make a dis¬ 
tinction.” 


ary and April,T828, September, 1830, June, 1832, and 
November, 1833. 

The number of emigrants sen 
and the expenses of the society 
een by the following table: 

Expenses 

1817 to 1820, 


:e its formation, may 


LETTER FROM GEORGE BRADBURN. 

Bath, Maine, Sept. 15th, 1842. 

I arrived at Bath on Saturday morning, the 3d instant. 

I have lectured every evening since my arrival, except- j 
ing the last; when I attended a social meeting of friends 
of the cause. I have delivered eleven lectures—eight 
this place, and three in its vicinity. The circum¬ 
stances under which I came hither, were not favorable 
obtaining a candid hearing. W. L. Garrison, Henry 
C. Wright, and James Boyle preceded me, and spoke 
other topics than anti-slavery; this aroused the pre¬ 
judices of many connected with sundry religious deno-j 
minations] who could not perceive what right individual 
abolitionists have to form and express thoughts not of 
-slavery character. A few supposed, very hon¬ 
estly, no doubt, that they were agents of some anti- 
slavery society; though others knew the fact to be otli- 
•rwise, and all might have known it to be so. There¬ 
fore, the whole community, nearly, combined to hi 
slavery responsible for what was said by them 
other topics. The ignorant, and those who wished to 
stop the ears of the people, declared that I would 
low in the footsteps of my illustrious predecessors.” But 
I took occasion to declare, in my first lecture, that, having 
come here under the auspices of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, I should know nothing, among the peo- 
anti-slavery; crucified as it was between twe 
thieves, the State and the Church. My meetings have 
been well attended, the audience increasing with each 
additional lecture. Our friends say a decided impres- 
has been made on the Gibraltar of Maine pro- 
slaveryism. Several have been converted, who, unlike 
the converts of an ini-certain clergyman, it 
will “ stay converted.” The cause in Bath never stood 
well as it now stands; or rather, never before march- 
as it now marches. A favorable indication was pi 
sented, in the result of the election here, which cat 
Monday. Yet has it a powerful opposition 
struggle against? About fifty ships, and between seve 
ty and eighty barques, are owned here, and employed 

to learn that the abolition of slavery would put money 
into their pockets. This may explain the alarming fact, 
that the doors of every church in town are slammed in 
the face of humanity; while those of the Baptist church 
were, in 1840, freely thrown open for a “ whig hard- 
eider” carousal; and, more recently, those of the South 
orthodox church, for a company of Washingtonian's, 
corted by a military company, who performed the ma 
al exercise within its “sacred walls.” 

Hers, as elsewhere, I find some, who have strange no- j 
tions of what is appropriate to the Sabbath. They tkink 
it a desecration of holy time to employ it in speaking 
against sin. Hence, they would have nothing said of 
anti-slavery on Sunday. They can see a propriety 
making efforts, on that day, to save an ass which ias 
fallen into a pit, but none at ail in exertions to rescue 
three bullions of men, who have fallen into the worst 
pit there is on this side of the infernal one. Sometime 
since, I spent a Sabbath at A. in Massachusetts, 
delivered, in the evening of that day, a lecture 
slavery. I was warned, repeatedly, by a good deacon, 
hot to touch on the political bearings of the question.— 
In the morning, I went to hear the deacon’s ininister. 

ms the beautiful passage in Paul, beginning 
with, “Put on the whole armor of God;” and he 
ipied nearly the whole sermon with giving a minute 
description of the “ armor,’’-worn by the old heathen 
knights. It probably never occurred to the deacon, that 
this mas an abuse of holy time; doubtless he derived, 
from his parson’s graphic description, much spiritual 
freshment. But for me to speak, on Sunday, of the 
involuntary “ armor,” the thumb-screw, the fetter, the 
hand-cuff, and the collar; worn by three millions of] 
Americans, and imposed on them by an “ encampment’ 
of modern Christian knights; and to point out the mode 
by which that “ armor ” might be put off, and “ the 
whole armor of God” be “ put on;” why the mere ap¬ 
prehension, that I might do this, alarmed that good 
[tliodox deacon; and to have done so, would have shocked 
is reverence for the sanctity of the Sabbath. 

Sept. 17. Though on an excursion “ down East,” I 
[keep an eye on proceedings nt home. The whigs, yon 
will have seen, have held a convention in Faneuil Hall, 
and nominated Governor Davis for re-election 
present office. It was supposed by many, that John 
Quincy Adams would receive the nomination, 
glad he did not.. The executive chair, even of Massa¬ 
chusetts, is not big enough to hold the modern Briareus. 
Besides, we need him' where he is, to beat back wolfish 
slavery into its den. No other man we have, or could 
iw have there, is competent to this work. 

Since John Davis has been again presented for the 
suffrages of the freemeh.of Massachusetts, for the high- 
office in their gift, I devoutly wish he may give abo¬ 
litionists a chance to vote for him, by signifying his 
ceptance of their fundamental doctrines and measures, 
and pledging his influence to the support of them. Let 
the real ivhigs and the real democrats of the 
wealth “ question” him, as they questioned Governor Ev- 
, on the subject. If he be “ honest John Davis,’ 
ill declare his conviction of the truth of those doc- 
;, and of the soundness of those measures, and his 
readiness to do what he can to carry them out. If he 
honest John Davis,” he will do neither. In 
t, will he not have proclaimed himself an 
my of the rights of human nature ? And will not every 
citizen of the old Bay State, who cherishes, in his heart 
of hearts, a conviction of the “ self-evident truths” that 
fathers blazoned to the world in the preamble cf| 
the American Independence, will not every citizen do 
he honestly may to hurl the practical scorner of ] 
those glorious truths from the exalted office which he 
will thus have avowed himself unworthy to fill? His 
rival, Marcus Morton, has sanctioned our doctrines and 
though he did so somewhat stealthily; and 
though afterwards, as governor of the State, he refused 
sign the abolition resolves which the legislature 
passed by an almost unanimous vote. 

delighted at the prospect of giving the sage of I 


those truisfcs. Of these, is Mr. S-, an influential 

merchant of the place, an accomplished gentleman, 
vigorous thinker, an enlightened Christian ; in o 
word, a true man. My brief interview with him has 
done my soul good, and almost made me think better, of | 
the world. He is a subscriber to the Standard, and has 
made a donation of twenty dollars to the cause. 

S- has been an active whig; but I will engage that 

he will never again give his vote for a slaveholder, nor 
for the slaveholder’s apologist; and least of all, for a 
“ northern doe-face.” Of all the imitative bipeds, there 
is none that “imitates humanity so abominably” ns the 
“ northern doe-face.” GEORGE BRADBURN. 

P. S. I unfold my letter to announce an unexpected 
victory. A town meeting has just voted, by a small 
majority, that the Town Hall shall not be opened for 
-slavery meetings on the Sabbath. The meeting, 
with great solemnity, virtually declared, that sin shall 
not he spoken against, in the town hall of Bath, on Sun¬ 
day ! In view of this victory, the abolitionists have 
reason to thank God, and take courage. G. B. 


1840, 

1841, 

1842, to July, 


$5,000 00 
5,627 66 
4,798 02 
4,379 89 
10,125 85 
14,779 24 
13,294 94 
13,458 17 
19,795 61 
26,583 51 
27,999 15 
40,365 08 
37,242 46 
35,556 10 
51,662 95 
38,157 16 
29,150 42 
29,117 29 
51,617 17 
62,526 91 


10,790 97 


To this should he added amount i 
ceived from United States, 
Debt, 


$586,340 39 
| 130,000 00 
5 16,500 00 


Various other expenses and donatiot 


) the above amount, which are not mentioned in the 


receipts; making the sum total nearly, if not 
$1,000,000. The number sent to the colony : 
follows: 


LETTER FROM JAMES MONROE. 

Danielsonville, Killingly, 9th mo. 12. 
ot want the abolitionists of Windham county 1 
think that I am unnecessarily anxious about their it 
dividual duty j hut I do want they should all remember' 
together once more at Brooklyn, ON THE 
FIRST TUESDAY OF OCTOBER, to attend their 
county meeting. The last meeting was holden 
this place, a few days since, and was one of peculiar 
interest; affording to all true friends of the slave great 
for thankfulness to the Author of all good. The 
discussions were animated, and were listened to with 
deep attention by a very respectable audience of sober, 
thinking men and women. The number present was 
very large, although Danielsonville is a place where 
there are but few abolitionists, and a camp meeting, 
which excited great attention among the people, 
session the same day, hut a few miles distant 
people came together at an early hour, and were called 
order by the excellent and faithful president of the 
society, Judge Griffin, of Hampton. A business 
mittee was appointed, which reported two resolutions— 
reference to our duty as citizens of the nation, 
another relating to the proper course to be pursued by 
members of professed Christian churches. Thes' 
subjects were discussed by C. M. Burleigh, William H. 

M l^'^eitrc • W M 
the State society. The best feeling prevailed throughout 
the meeting, which has evidently produced a very favor¬ 
able impression upon the people of this place. 

Great praise is due the few firm friends we have 
Danielsonville, for their active exertions in making pre¬ 
parations for the meeting, and for the excellent and 
abundant repast provided for the friends from the ad¬ 
joining towns, after the morning adjournment. In the 
evening, some of us staid and lectured to a large audi- 
the spacious Congregational church, which was 
politely opened for our use; as it had been through the 
day for the society. Our remarks were kindly and 
spectfully received, and I was invited to lecture here 
again, yesterday, at 5 o’clock, P. M.; which I according¬ 
ly did, to a numerous auditory, who came together 
freight room belonging to the railroad depot, and listened 
hour, or more, in a quiet and solemn manner, 
intend lecturing in the place again before long. I i 
quite encouraged in regard to the whole county. I hope 
the large and interesting meeting held here may be fol¬ 
lowed up by another still larger, and more soul-stirring, 
at Brooklyn, next October. To accomplish this, I pro¬ 
pose that each anti-slavery family nn the comity send at 
least two representatives to the meeting. This is a very 
simple way to make up a big meeting, and costs but 
little. What say to my plan ? JAMES MONROE. 


Total, 

From this number should be deducted 300 recaptured 
Africans; which would leave 3,704 free blacks and 
emancipated slaves, the American Colonization Society 
has sent to Liberia in twenty-two years; averaging 1C' 
r, a much less number than are added to the sla\ 
population every day. The territory of Liberia is about 
three hundred miles in length, and from ten to forty 
iles in width. It is occupied by four distinct colonies; 
z : Monrovia, Bassa Cove, Greenville, and Maryland, 
settled by four societies. The total number of emigrants 
these four colonies is about 5;000; and the number 
of the surviving colonists and their descendants 
residing in Liberia is not far from 4,000. There are 
also about fifteen hundred natives under the jurisdiction 
of the colony. JOSHUA COFFIN. 


HISTORY OF COLONIZATION. 

The American Colonization Society has been in exist¬ 
ence twenty-seven years. It expended, prior to July 1, 
1842, nearly one million of dollars, and conveyed 
Africa 5,034 recaptured Africans, free blacks, and em; 
cipated slaves. 

In the fall of 1800, the timely discovery of a conspiracy 
| of a large number of slaves, in Richmond and vicinity, 
massacre the white population, occasioned general 
ror. The ringleader of the plot was a slave, named 
Gabriel; and in the language of Judge Tucker, “ig¬ 
norant and illiterate as they [the slaves] were, they 
maintained a correspondence, which, whether we consider 
or duration., is truly astonishing.” In the 
frenzy of excitement, many innocent slaves were e 
ted with the guilty. This excited sympathy in the public 
mind, and many expedients were suggested to prevent, 
if possible, all future dangers from the colored popula¬ 
tion, or at least to obviate the necessity of putting 
death any slaves for a similar offense. 

The Virginia house of delegates, fearful of the cc 
[sequences of a public discussion, passed the following 
resolution in secret session; and at intervals, for nearly 
five years, deliberated on the subject with closed doors 
Resolved, That the governor [Monroe] he requested 
to correspond with the President of the United States, 
[Jefferson,] on the subject of purchasing lands without 
the limits of the State, whither persons obnoxious 
laws, or dangerous to the peace of society, may be re¬ 
moved.” December 31, 1800. 

In January, 1802, another resolution was passed, “n 
questing the President of the United States, in procuring 
the lands, to prefer the continent of Africa, or any of] 
the Spanish or Portuguese settlements of South America; 
and also that the President he requested to obtain “ 
•place, without the limits of the United Slates, to which 
| free negroes or mulattoes, and such negroes or Mulattoes 
i may be emancipated, may be sent, or choose to remove, 
i a place of asylum,” &c. 

In January', 1805, another resolution was passed, 
questing their members of Congress “ to obtain from the 
general government a competent portion of territc 
Louisiana, to he appropriated to the residence of such 
people of color, as have been, or shall be, emancipated 
Virginia, or may be hereafter dangerous to the public 
safety.” 

As all these secret negotiations to procure a territory 
. home or abroad, to which criminals, free blacks, 
mulattoes, might be banished, proved entirely unsuccess- 
further attempts were made till early in the year [ 
1816. Up to this time, nothing had been said or thought 
'of “evangelizing poor benighted Africa,” ox of abolishing 
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Wylet was a slave to Benjamin Brannan, inn-keeper 
Ml. Mhrket-jjtreet--J l h-ila(lelnhia.—Sha_jsa s - hma - m -lbe. 
family of his wife’s father, who registered her under the 
of assembly of Pennsylvania, passed in the year 1780, 
for the gradual abolition of slavery. I believe 
about the year 1808, that Wylet called upon me 
said she was the slave of Brannan’s wife, who had al¬ 
ways told her that she should he free at her dot 
That event having occurred, Wylet thought she ought 
he free. She was about fifty years old, remarkably 
tart and active ; and withal, not deficient in intelli 
nee, considering her scanty opportunities. After hear¬ 
ing her story, I informed her that slaves in Pennsylva- 
were considered personal property; that when Bran- 
married her mistress, she became his property; and 
that the promise of her mistress could have no legal ef- 
to make her free. This grieved the old woman 
greatly; and it was difficult to convince her that I 
correct in this opinion. I inquired whether she had 
been registered; but she was unable to inform 
then told her I would consider farther of the matter, 
and requested her to call again. In the course of a day 
or two, I went to the proper officer to examii 
cord, and there found that she had been registered, by 
the name of “Wylet.” Although the woman called 
herself by this name, I concluded that it might be 
tributed to her imperfect dialect, and that her proper 
name must be Violet; for I had never known any per¬ 
son by the name of Wylet. I then called upon William 
Lewis, who was not behind the foremost lawyer in Penn¬ 
sylvania in legal knowledge, and explained the case to 
him. He agreed with me that the name was doubtless 
Violet, and not Wylet'; and that therefore the registry 
was defective. He'advised that a habeas corpus should 
be taken out, and the validity of it tested. I according¬ 
ly applied to Chief Justice William Tilghman, and pro¬ 
cured one, which was duly served upon Brannan. The 
judge was a native of Maryland, and I believe, a slave¬ 
holder ; hut of that I am not entirely certain. Many 
looked upon him with a jealous eye, apprehending that 
he could not wholly divest himself of the prejudice 
common to those who have spent the greater part of 
their lives in the midst of slavery; but the sequel proved 
ey were, in this instance, mistaken; and I once heard 
slaveholder remark, that “ Judge Tilghman stood s 
raight, that he leaned backwards.” He was, unques 
tionably, a very upright judge. 

The hearing came on in the judge’s chambers, in Ches- 
it street. 'William Lewis attended as counsel for Wy. 
let,' and Jargjj Ingersoll for the claimant. Many 

:s were examined, and they all testified that the 
in had always been called Wylet. The claim: 
was of German descent; and although there seemed 
) doubt in the minds of any, that it was intended 
name should be Violet, yet it was satisfactorily 
proved that she was called Wylet. The woman said 
she had been baptized; and the church records w 
thoroughly searched, hoping to find her name there 
corded Violet; but it was all in vain; no record of her 
could be found on the church books. Wm. Lewis 
naged the case with great ability and ingenuity, and 
was replied to by J. Ingersoll with much'talent. Seve¬ 
ral hours were spent in examining, the witnesses, and 
in the argument of counsel. At length,, (he important | 
period arrived when the final decision must be announ¬ 
ced; and the Countenance of poor Wylet indicated, in 
equivocal manner, her deep anxiety. She alternate¬ 
ly watched the judge, her counsel, and me. The judge 
evidently leaned to the side of mercy; but he considered 
himself compelled to discide that Wylet was 1 a slave.— 
son as he had given this decision, Wyletdooked 
him full in the face, her cheeks suffused with tears, and 
thus addressed him: 

What did you say, Mr. judge ? Did you say I am 
Mr. Brannan’s slave i” 

“ Yes, Wylet,” replied the j udge, mildly; “ I said you 
e Mr. Brannan’s slave.” 

“Well, you should not have said so; I ain’t Mr. 
Brpnnan’s slave. I belonged to mistress; and she al¬ 
ways said I should be free at her death: I never did 
belong to Mr. Brannan,” 

Then turning to her master, she said, “ You are a 


PRO AND CON. 

B. Don’t talk to me about England! What right has 
England to interfere with our institutions ? 

C. Her right for moral interference with us on the 
subject of slavery, is founded on the same principle as 

right of moral interference with her on the subject 
of intemperance, or war, or any other evil. The simple 
fact that we are both nations of mm, gives us a right to 
remonstrate with each other; that we both profess the 
Christian faith, renders it a duty to rebuke each other 
love, and remove the veil of hypocrisy from all man- 
r of sin. This talk that England must not interfere 
with America, that the North must not interfere with 
the South, that women must not interfere with men, all 
belongs to the same selfish, number-one system. It’s a 
narrow foundation; and we need a broad one for the 
millenium. 

B. For my part, I never could perceive what right 
either men or women at the North have to meddle with 
a subject that in nowise concerns them. 

C. That is because you are looking at. it with your 
little expediency spectacles. It is a pity that Christians, 

these enlightened days, should entertain sentiments 
less noble than those whom we call heathen. The 
ient philosopher said, “I am a man; and whatevei 
humanity, concerns me.” 

B. But why should we disturb the unexampled har¬ 
mony, happiness, and prosperity of the country, by s 
useless excitement about abstract principles 7 

C. Alas, for your own soul, that great truths shoulc 
em to you like mere abstractions; when they are, in 

reality, the vital principle, without which i\o institutions 
civil or religions, can retain other than a spasmodic 
galvanized resemblance of life. You talk of the happi 
:ss and prosperity of the country; hut you utterly forge 
large portion of its inhabitants. What prosperity ii 
there for him, whom the law regards as a chattel per 
sonal? Who toils early and late, and has no securit; 
but his master’s will, even for a sufficiency of coats 
food and coarser clothing ? What happiness is there fo 
her whose daughters are born to certain infamy, an 
ay at any hour be sold from her arms ? 

B. But what is the use of discussing this agitatin 
question here ? Public opinion at the North is univei 
sally correct upon the subject of slavery. 

C. Yet when two Baltimore slave girls escaped int 
Massachusetts; plenty of Boston merchants were eage 
to subscribe thousands to have them caught and sen 
back to their masters, 

B. They did that merely from respect to the laws 
which order the seizure of criminals. 

C. What crime was committed in the case alledged ? 
B. That of running away from their lawful masters 

You smile; but the great statesman, Henry Clay, de 
dares “that is property, which the law declares to b 
property.” These men—these slaves, have been honestl 
for, and the law pronounces them property. The 
therefore have no right to run away—at least, we hav 
ao right to help them-run. 

I thank you for your conversation; it is a strikin 
illustration of the correctness of public opinion at th 
North. Yet I could see a suppressed conviction of th 
very truths yon were talking against. The mere expres 
of my lips made yon uneasj', when you spoke of me 
honestly paid for, and therefore property; you hastil 
mbslituted the Word slaves, to avoid the inconvenien 
discord of ideas. And when you said they had no righ 
away, the inward voice again checked you, an 
you added, “ we, at least, have no right to help them.' 

iy brighten your moral perceptions, to remember tha 
each one of these human chattels is a man; some o 
them endowed by nature with deeper affections, an 
brighter intellect, than'yourself; all of them capable c 
infinite progression. If you were seized by an Algeria 
pirate, and sold to an Arab, you would become his pr< 
perty, according to your own and Henry Clay’s idea: 
How do you think you should feel in that situation ? 

B. I would make the best of it while it lasted, an 
take my liberty the first opportunity. 

C. Indeed, I trust you would not; for you know : 
would be a crime to run away from your lawful master. 

B. But the case is very different with the blacks 
They are an inferior race; and were undoubtedly madi 
for slaves. 

C. Yet your favorite Henry Clay, in the same speed 
from which you have quoted, says that the reason he 
would not vote for any emancipation, gradual or imme¬ 
diate, is, that in case of such an event, the blacks would 
gain an “ immediate ascendency.” How can this be, ii 
they are so decidedly an inferior race ? 

B. I don’t agree with Mr. Clay in that opinion. I 
[ don’t believe they ever could gain an ascendancy over 
the whites. I have no objection to emancipation, if the 
South is willing; but there’s the bite. How do you pro- 
•e this great project of abolition, which you 
have so heroically Dfedertaken ? I wish I ever could get 
the abolitionists to explain what their plan is. 

• C. It is useless to attempt it, with a man who con¬ 
siders eternal truths as mere abstractions; for he who 
believe in principles, of course cannot see the 
efficacy of announcing and reiterating them. We shall 
accomplish our work after St. Paulis fashion; “ by the 
foohshness of preaching.” By free and diligent use ol 
speech and the press, we intend to do what a southern 
member of Congress says we are doing ; we intend tc 
make slavery so disreputable, that no respectable man 
an hold slaves.” If the public of the free States can 
nly be made to have a hearty sympathy with the slave, 
instead of a timid and sickly sympathy with his oppressor, 
worlq,is done. In order to effect this, we must ap¬ 
peal strongly and perseveringly to the good sense and 
good feeling of the people. 

B. You rely more upon that, than I do. I confess I 
n not sanguine about the permanence of this republic; 

still less of its improvement and perfection. I see the 
downward tendency develop itself daily. 

C. I do not deny the fact; but you and I would give 
different reason for the same result. I am sorry to say 
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that this country never was truly a republic. At the upon the North to curse and destroy abolition. The preaching of the fishermen j it was scorned by its genera- peasant became very ill, and had no one to send to mar- William S. Arnold, Fishville, Ct. $1; T. M. Hunt, Au- Due notice will be given of the building in which the 

very outset, two strong parties made a compromise, by North will be obliged to answer as Balaam didofold, tion, as the voice of the prophet ever is; but it will ket. His wife proposed to send the faithful old animal burn,N. Y. $1; Lucinda Wilmarth, Providence, R. I. $23. meeting will be held. 

which the rights of a third and weaker party were tram- “How can I curse what God has not cursed 1” Move leave its impress on the nation and the age. by himself. The panniers were accordingly filled with Donations .—Norris G. Lippitt, East Killingly, Ct. $ 1 ; j e ^ n ar"e*ramested P to rS «i anl d a ^ yidendly to ouf °b' 

pled in the dust. This was the plague-spot which has as you will, you can but strengthen our stakes, and en- It is generally known that this document, so eloquent eannisters of milk, an inscription, written by the priest, Elsey Brown, do. $1; Margaret Brown, do. $1; Seth J ’ e<iues e AecTsec’ 

ever since been spreading, and which will continue to large our borders. Let us alone, and our principles in its earnestness, so pure and lofty in its moral tone, was requested customers to measure their own milk, and re- sonfck. 8 ®1 'chMle^'^^clrer do ’ ^■'wdco^iTw'Buck" *** 11 wiB be observed, that this is a few days later 

spread, till “ the whole head is sick, and the whole heart will spread like vegetation under the sunshine and penned by William Lloyd Garrison; the convention turn the vessels; and the donkey was instructed to set do. $2; Samuel Bowen, do?$2; Thomas V. Green, do! ,b ? usual date of our meeting—the executive corn- 
faint.” Respect thy neighbor’s freedom, and thereby breezes of spring. Attack us, and you will find that vio- having unanimously chosen him to utter the one heart off with his load. He went, and returned in due time $2; J. K. Collins, East Killingly, Ct. 75 cts.; Mary Es- ™onmnent desirable* 1 * leaS0PS For believing sucb P ost_ 
preserve thine own, is the true maxim of Christian de- fence, acting on a firm and conscientious purpose, is that was in them all. Beriah Green presided during With empty eannisters; and this he continued to do forse- J b g a P E • 

moeracy. We have boasted of our own freedom, while like a current of air to a conflagration; the fire in- that memorable Convention, and the Declaration wrought veral days. The house bells in Madrid are usually so con- Thomas Gameyf do?60*(?tfc^ n E?feavemq^o. '26 cts.; j! UNION FREE PRODUCE SOCIETY, 

we have sold that of our neighbor. The reason why creases the wind, and the wind increases the fire. Be- such an effect on him, thgt in his affectionate enthusiasm, structed that you pull the rope downward to make them L. Sanford, do. 25 cts.; Pliny Sexton, $10; Manhattan defy'tlm^gtl S oni eet 8th ° f ^b ^f Tf P - roduce So “ 

democracy so continually disappoints the sanguine hopes sides, you pro-slavery gentlemen are placed in a very he carried away, as a consecrated relic, the lamp by ring. The peasant afterward learned that his sagaciousan- A- a'frien'd^’n ” aCC ° Unt P'® d ? e > ^J. 4 53 > Long Island, were ’ elected officersVor the e"nsuingyear° viz—JMesSen/ 
of its friends is, that it has never been founded on gospel inconvenient position. The precepts Of our religion, the which it was written. final stopped before the door of every customer, and after y rle n , on account^o^p^ ge, Eli Hambleton —Vice Presidents, Evan Bolton, and Han- 

principles. It has always been force against force; maxims of our government, the spirit of the common As the beautiful past rises up before us, shall we waiting what he deemed a sufficient time, pulled the bell .-. ' ’ nah Kent—Recording Sccretarj/, Benjamin Kent—Corres- 

cunning against cunning ; the desire of obtaining power law, and the democratic tendency of the age and the m0 urn that the demons of sect and party have divided with his mouth. If affectionate treatment will thus idealize GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. Kent—Acting Committee, Wimfeosms^DmiW Kent fr 

arrayed against the desire of keeping it. Men must people, are so much opposed to slavery, that you are among them the garment that was once whole and with- the jackass, what may it not do ? Assuredly there is ntfc —. . . . . . „ Sarah Hambleton, Rache’l Sharpless, and Thomas Ham- 


learn to have faith in principles; they must cease to con- obliged to call yourselves abolitionists, even while you out seam? No, regardless of the things that are behind, limit to its ; 
sider them abstractions, or the earnest utterance of them hate the idea that the word implies. Moreover, you let us press on ward to the prize of our high calling.-t. M. c. earth an Ed 

fanaticism. The preaching of anti-slavery doctrines has greatly mistake the character of the people engaged in ■ .-—— The best 

already had a renovating influence on men’s ideas of this cause. They are not a handful of fanatics, carried LETTERS from new-york.—n». 3t. sachusetts. 

freedom; and it is destined to have far greater influence away by a fiery and transient zeal. “The nation was 1 wisb 1 could walk abroad without having misery the borses 


already had a renovating influence on men’s ideas of this cause. They are not a handful of fanatics, carried letters from new-YORK. No. 37. 

freedom; and it is destined to have far greater influence away by a fiery and transient zeal. “ The nation was 1 wish 1 could wallc abroad without havin S misery 

than it has yet had. The abolition of negro slavery is winnowed to furnish men of the most unquenchable en- ^ orce< * on my not * ce > which I have no power to relieve, 
the smallest part of the debt that mankind will owe to thusiasm, the most obstinate constancy.” The North 7be otber day ’ } ' oobed out oP my w ‘ ndow > and saw a 
this agitating discussion. may pelt us with eggs and brickbats; the South may tal1 ’ gaunt ‘ looItin ” woman leading a little ragged girl, 

B. In looking forward, I hope you do not forget the threaten with pistol, dirk, and halter. To both, we re- of five or six years old ‘ The child carried a dirtylittle 
dangers, while calculating the advantages of the anti- ply, as David did to the giant of Gath, « Thou comest basket ’ and 1 observed that she went up to every door, 
sltfvery agitation. If you had a beautiful and beloved to me with spear and shield; but I come unto thee in the and stood on tiptoe to reacb tlie beIk From every one ’ 
daughter, should you be willing to see her illustrate your name of the Lining God M. c. as she he,d up her httle basket ’ she tl,rned away and 


On motion, the following were appointed delegates to 
the annual meeting of the American Free Produce So- 
r ciety, ia the 10th month next, viz—Elizabeth Kent, Alice 


mu.. , , , . ,, Mexico .—Don N. J. Almonte on the 4th ultimo re- ,ne annnal meeting ol the American Free Produce So- 

The best tamer of colts that was ever known in Mas- ceive(1 from Presi(lent Santa Anna the appointmeat of ciety, ia the 10th month next, viz-Elizabeth Kent, Alice 

. sachusetts ’ never allowed wh, P or s P ur b e used; and Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary from ,' Hambleton, Eli Hambleton, Thomas Whitson, Mah- 

17 the horses he trained never needed the whip. Their Mexico to the Unitefl States. Ion Brosius, and Sarah Hambleton. 

heve. ... , , , , , , , , The following resolution was offered, partially dis- 

iaw a spmts were unbrotetl b y seventy, and they obeyed the Drovmed.-Mr. Nathaniel Warren, while attempting cussed, and referred to next meeting, viz : 

-, -“V v U „v....vv —-- j * — -. . , ’ .. slightest impulse of the voice or rein, with the most to pass from one steamboat to another, at St. Louis, on Resolved, That the same principle which required the 

may pelt us with eggs and brickbats; the South may tal ’ g aunt -iooKing woman leaning a little ragged girl, an i m a te d promptitude; but rendered obedient to affec- Wednesday, stepped between them, and was drowned. Society of Friends to disown their members for the hiring 
e threaten with pistol, dirk, and halter. To both, we re- °f five or six years old. The child carried a dirty little their vivacity was always restrained by graceful He was an Englishman, about fifty years old who had of'slaves, would, with epu! force require them to abstain 
nlv nc n»vi,1 ,u„ „t ti «Th«„ basket, and I observed that she went up to every door, , •— .. . ... .7 * resided for many years at Lexington, Ky. He was on Prom the produce of the slaves labor, 

ply, as David did to the giant of Gath, “Thou comest ’ £ ’ ’ docility. He said it was with horses as with children; his way to Burlington, Iowa, with his family. His un- JOHN HAMBLETON, Rec. Sec’y. 

d to me with spear and shield; but I come unto thee in the P ’ 17 ’ if accustomed to beating, they would not obey without happy wife, in a moment of frenzy at the time of the 

r name of the Living God /”-r.. M. c. as sba beld »P her httle basket ’ sha ta ™ ed awa >' and ». Bnt if managed with Untiring gentleness, united tempted to. jump overboard, but was pre- ABOLITIONISTS 1 HO I! 

. , . . came down the steps so wearily, and looked so sad—so . , ... , ® ’. vented. The ad|ourned meeting of the Windham County Anti- 

DR. CHANNING’S ADDRESS AT LENOX. very sad. I saw this repeated at four or five doors, and WUh consistent and very eqUab]e drmness ’ ,he vict0r 5 r Melancholy Accident The wife of Mr B C Phillins n la , Ve 7 y S ° C ‘ ety wi " be held in Brookl 5' n > on Tuesday, 
n ,, .... „ T once gained over them was gained forever. Melancholy Accident.—. the wileot Mr. B. C. Phillips, October 4, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. Questions 

; W. ta „ rap . MM o, ». r T,„. “ Where’s the ise! ‘SSS 

ject. He has written much on slavery in a tone befit- Don’t you meet twenty objects more wretched every „ , , . . _ ... that hardly any hopes were entertained of her recovery and cottasre where Freeilnm 


daughter, should you be willing to see her illustrate your name of the Living God m. c. as sne ae,a U P Iler DasKel ’ sna l “ rnea awa > anj it . Bnt if managed with untiring gentleness, united ° ccarr , ence > attempted to. jump overhoard, but was pre- ADumiumaift t HU 11 

_ —— . ■ ■ came down the steps so wearily, and looked so sad—so ., .... ,, Z ’ . vented. The adjourned meeting of the Windham County Anti- 

CT Ih’, j.M l’ “w 8 , DR. CHANNING’S ADDRESS AT LENOX. very sad. I saw this repeated at four or five doors, and h cons 7 terlt a J ve, '5' ec l uable firmness, the victoiy Occident The wife of Mr B C Phillius ® la . ve U r Society win be held in Brooklyn, on Tuesday, 

C. In t-he present state of public sentiment, such an , . „ ... CCT once gained over them was gamed forever. melancholy Jlcctdeni.—Lhe wile °t Mr. L.FJumps, October 4, commencing atlG o^cIock, A. M. Questions 

event would certainly be painful to me ; not because I An extract .fregn this is given on oar first page. To my heart began to swell within me. “I cannot endure u theface of aU tlega fact the worU „ Qes 0 „ Omc.nnati, whilst in the act of filling a lamp with cam- 0 f great importance will he considered. 

see a„,!hing wrong in tlie union of diffemil complexions, ''”°T el..l» .Ml. 

but because she would expose herself and her posterity n5 '' ^ annm S has evei published on the sub- • P ’ each ondiarries within his own soul a divine substitute Her face, shoulders, breast, and hands were so injured hill, and valley, and plain, from every village, farm-house 

to every form of persecution- and insult. Ject - He has wnUen mucb on sIaver >' in a tone beflt ' f 1 y °“ “ eet tWenty m0re wretcbed eve U for these devil’s inventions, with which he might work tha l ha r rd,y „ any h ,° peS W6re entertained of ' her recover 5’ and cottage, where Freedom finds a hom| and a human 

B. But if you lived in a community where the de- tin S a man and a Christian ; but heretofore, there has day? Where can you stop ? I moved from the win- inwarf Md 0Ulwar(Jf jf he M an afterwards. he „ t beats strong for human rights. 

attendants of Africa were among the learned, the rich, always been something, some few sentences, or some dow ; but as I did so, I saw my guardian angel turn -1-^ - Joe Smith.-The report that Joe Smith and his aceom- W^T eoon ' ,eB - Eml ' 

and the influential, could you possibly tolerate the idea f ^ expression, that qualified my hearty admiration, away imsorrow. I felt that neither incense nor anthem the PHILADELPHIA FAIR. Fiadgone m Hehls^beenat^ C - M BuEe^ *sLlary, pro tern. 

of marriage with a colored man ? Battb ‘ s add — - unexceptionable, and every would rise before God from that selfish second thought. , Philadelohia Fair will not abonUNauYoo^Iver slncJ^hisTrLtffor hetaew Ball TA KhT NOTIFF I 

C. If I lived in such a community as you describe I Way WOrthy of Mmself and the cause he advocates. In I went to the door. Another group of suffering wretches We h0p 7 e ° C ° . F ‘ ^ , well that he was safer there than anywhere else. Du- _ „ , TAKE 7°™® ! . 

trust I should not be les- liberal thnn the nnhlle tlle name ° r G °d a«d humanity, I thank him fervently. were coming from the other end of the street; and I pass u,llead > and t ,at beins read l£ wdl brm S forth fruit > ring this time, he has been concealed by day, and now County Conventions of the abolitionists in Western 

mutaound me Aa arlic,e ia tba ^ork Evening Post, preceding turned away again, with the feeling that there was no “ doaah ™ s ° falIkiads of aad ta -ft» a^Hes. and then seen at night-thinking that after the excite- Xlbel^ofAugust" Snc! m 10 okloek 

ment around me. ... . - , . . , .. , #1 . , r . , A friend of the anti-slaverv cause, from the country latelv ment: subsided, be could come forth with impunity. He . ie ! , ine lzm 01 August, to commence at 10 o clock, 

B. I must confess I was not prepared to hear you go the Pubhcation of this address, gave the impression that use m attending to the hopeless mass of misery around . cl « dI’ 7 went U P the river on the steamboat Galena, Saturday A * M - Q 

this lonwth tint nprlnn^ T am nnncn lire v Di ’* Canning repudiated the abolitionists, as if there me. I should have closed the door, perhaps, but as the s is gold watch to the anti-slavery office m Philadel- n i s ht, the 3d inst. Six officers had caught the scent, 9. ayuga county, Cato 4 Corners, Sept. 30, 

n unusually sensitive on wcre sometUipgil f tliei rprinci ples or measul, little girl came near, I saw on her neck a cross, with a phia, - a contribution to the Fair; saying, that he could and were in warm pursuit. Where his destination, none Fr 7 day f Ll“ d !°7:. & 7;^ ! P ^. en 7 ^ . , 


B. I must confess I was not prepared to hear you go 
this length. But perhaps I am unusually sensitive on 
this point. «I was once visiting a planter’s family, when 
it was discovered that liis young daughter had been se¬ 
duced by his slave. I was so shocked and disgusted, 
that the mere idea of amalgamation has ever since been 
perfectly loathsome. 

C. During your visit, did you see or hear of no in¬ 
stance where a slave’s daughter had been seduced by a 


C. And why did it not fill you with t: 

■ence and disgust? . ..... . ... „,, 

B. Perhaps one reason was, that it was too common ° f th ‘ S *** ^ Hardship ’ p f ation ’ aad perchance severity, ^ volurne for childr ; nj by Henry c . The Bar m Kilmars.-We mentioned that the shi, 

to excite observation; and, besides, there is a great dif- “ U n0t respect him if he pursued it for the sake of ef- had changed the genial heart-warmth, the gladsome for Bale at 143 Nassal] street New . York) Sumatra, of Salem, fell in with the barque Kilmars, fron 

ferenee between the cases. The slave girl has no stand- ^ r , h , . . , ,, ^Shtlessnessof childhoodinto thegraspmgsensuality ^ ^ ^ philade] ,- a ^ gg llxtty “^^0“ era™ 

ingin society to lose. As for W who cares for ,t? Surely not a soul like of * world-trodden soul. It seemed to me the saddest R £ of ^ stories , fouIlded on &ct> g having mutinied, and* her husband disappeared stran/e^ 

C. There is a difference, certainly, resulting from and a hoht.onists-they who thfg thatall God s creation, there should be one such t0 ;lkstrate the beauty of forgiveness. It is A boat has since been picked up, with the captain in 

PTiPrml pirtinmcinuom. r ' , have been above caring for dishonor will not quarrel for little child. I almost feared they had driven the angels , it, and two boys that were missing with him. It seems 

external circumstances ; for in one case, the poor man from ^ ^ u . g nQt g()> ^ , tQ does written m a most genial and loving spirit, and with child- th ’ at the captain and th ' e boys left the ship in the boat, 

disgraces a rich man’s child; and in the other, the rich ^ , 4 . . . cc , . a u r ^ • like simplicity of style. I was so charmed with it, and with the intention of proceeding to Angier, to procure 

man renders the poor man’s child too abject and degra- , . Dr * ‘ hM courteoasIy explalns “ a ^ aya f and before the face of her Father, who is in ^ ^ ^ rfitg havin a blegse(Hnfluence on the ; ising the assistance of a gun-boat to take his vessel into port, 

ded a thitim tn die*ra/.^ , , his own individual position: Heaven.” . . , T , . 4 . . ® The boys testify that when they left the barque, they 

2 p ° P1 ’ by bC ; “I have said that I speak only from the impulse of my This time, I yielded to the melting of my heart; but a generation, that I was at once srezed with a vehement thoagh / that certainly in a few hours, by morning, .? 

comm B the tool of his vices. But there » no moral own min'd. I am the organ of no association, the repre- hundred times a week, I drive back the generous impulse, desire to buy a donkey and cart, and ride round the green any rate, they could return to the vessel with the as- 
mtterenee—I mistake ; there ts a great difference in sentative of no feelinzs but my own. But I wish it to , r , ... , ™ . ■ ,, earth, dropping one into the hands of every little child. sistanee they so much needed. 

the degree of sin ; for the offense is prodigiously in- he understood, that I speak from no sudden impulse; because 1 have not the means to gratify it. This is the . ' The captain is evidently, from the singular manner in 

creased and inmmwirahlir mnr» m«. v. • •„ . Rom no passionate zeal of a new convert; but from de- misery of a city like New-York, that a kindly spirit not {p-We would call attention to the notice, by J. A. winch he has proceeded, partially insane ; produced, 

against'the helpless oomm,tied liberate and long-cherished conviction. In truth my at- only suffers continual pain, but is obliged to do itself Collins, of the Anti-Slavery Convention, in Pittsburg, ^ fT 

’•rfJSpSL-«*.-u*. ^m r- 

ofvi... I admit .hoi, i, ob,.,,.. in wl„. ,nn on,. fTif/nlf SL’Z’SSi" Sf f?S “ w“ iL? t ‘.7, ” 


1 rich always ^ een something, some few sentences, or some dow; but as I did so, I saw my* guardian angel turn * •' " ~ * C ’ Joe Smith .—The report that Joe Smith and his accom- Many friends are expected from ot-her comities. Emi- 

' ■, ’ single expression, that qualified my hearty admiration, away in.sorrow. I felt that neither incense nor anthem n plice in the attempted assassination of Governor Boggs, nent P ea kcmwi pro ably be present. 

6 ‘ dea Butthis address b altogether unexceptionable, and every would rise before God from that selfish second thought. _ v ™ E “7™“ ™ R ' . . M. BURLEIGH. Secretary, pro tern. 

ribe T way worthy of himself and the cause he advocates. In I went to the door. Another group of suffering wretches We hopt t e notice of the Fhda^plua Fa [r wiH not weU that he was safer there than anywhere else. Du- TAKE NOTICE! 

3 . the name of God and humanity, I thank him fervently. were coming from the other end of the street; and I pass unrea 3> an( * tJiat being read it will bring forth fruit, r j a g t bis time, he has been concealed by day, and now AT County Conventions of the abolitionists in Western. 

Sent1 ' An article in the New-York Evening Post, preceding turned away again, with the feeling that there was no “donations of all kinds of useful and tasteful articles, and then seen at night-thinking that after the excite- afteTlhelgTh of August tfcommencf ntW ’oVlocf 

„ 4 . , . . , .. *.t v. i r a A friend of the anti-slaverv cause, from the country latelv ment subsided, he could come forth with impunity. He ai ieitne izm oi August, to commence at 10 o clock, 

you go the P ubllcatlon ° r ^ address, gave the impression that use m attending to the hopeless mass of misery around . cl « dI- 7 went up the river on the steamboat Galena, Saturday A * M - 0 

Dr. Channing repudiated the abolitionists, as if there me. I should have closed the door, perhaps, but as the s is goia watc 1 to the anti-slavery office m Philadel- t i ie 3 d [ nstm gi x officers had caught the scent, Cayuga (South) county, Cato 4 Corners, Sept. 30, 

1 * °" were something in their principles or measures, unworthy little girl came near, I saw on her neck a cross, with a ph,a ’ as 3 contribution to the Fair; saying, that he could and were in warm pursuit. Where his destination, none Fr ' day ; J ad " oa ’ &a ; * b « p " esen ‘- 
, when ro.- - ti? j ■ r -gao ■ ni , i not afford to wee r a gold watch, and therefore eave it to know; or those who do, are Mormons, and they main- Lortiana county, Portland, Oct. 4, Tuesday. Tucker, 

:cn se- ° f h,S co ’°P eratlon * Thls impression gave me pain. I rudely carved image of the crucified Saviour. Oh, hies- a ^ oia walcn > ana ^ereiore gave to ^ p ’ rofound f t is supposed \ Ut Cana y da will &c. to be present. 

have never liked to hear him repudiate the abolitionists, sed Jesus! friend of the poor, the suffering, and the cne s ave. be his first resting place, for the present. His influence Onondaga county, Syracuse, Oct, 7, Friday. Hudson, 

5U f C 5 or the abolitibitists repudiate him. We are all working guilty, who is like thee to guide the erring soul, and Preparations for the Fair are going on with great is on the wane; his sun has already reached its meridian n f l n a ^ , 

6 bCCn to advance the same great principles, and if we cannot soften the selfish heart ? . The tears gushed to my eyes. spirit ’ *** 3 2eal aad p ™rance that no obstacles height, find is now on the deeline.-St. Louis Rep. £%%%*%£* 0xf ° rd ’ ° Ct ‘ Taesday - Tncker ’ 

see eye to eye, bv reason of diversity of gifts and tempe- I bought from the little basket a store of matches for a can discourage. We rejoice to hear that the country Tfte Lexington .—The Tribune says: “The wreck of Oswego county, Pulaski, Oct. 14, Friday. Hudson, 

m ‘ raments, let us not obstruct each other’s paths. I by no year. The woman offered me change; bnt I could not people « re aroused 0,1 tbe sub i eet - 0ne has P r °- this ill-fated vessel has been raised to the surface of the &c-tobe present. 

* b ’ ' „.™« Di. ««*, boloog, ,o ,.k, U i. oi,h. ol ,1,., c„». “In «« ..mo, ‘ *-«- *"«« S.*5SSttS.t S-7 ^ 

and acts altogether independently, as an individual. With take it all,” I said, “and buy clothes for that little one.” wm Be a tuu supply ot eggs, and the famous Fennsyl- The $800 recovered from her were not in bills, as be- Oneida county, Rome, Oct. 21, Friday. Hudson, &e. 

° CCUl ' him it is a free and conscientious choice, as to his iwn A gleam lighted up the woman’s hard features; she vania butter. Let every one be wide awake, do what he fore stated, but in a lump of silver, weighing thirty to he present. 

nhW best mode of doing good; and. the effect is to increase his looked surprised and grateful. But the child grabbed at can ’ aad l“lp to nudgq the elbow of his drowsy neighbors, pounds^melted by the fire, er SXTe s en? 5erSt0Wtl ' 0Ct ’ ^ ^ 

influence with a large class of minds. Abolitionists may the money, with a hungry avarice, that made my very JW 1 . 1 7I 1 " 1 :,, F. -, v - ontheflames. => ’-county,"-, Oct. 28, Friday. Hud- 

honestly rejoice in the result of this course, though they heartache. Hardship, privation, and perchanefe severity, _ . „ A , KysS f OR A RI, .?. W ' , „ „ rr,,„ w. 1 * ,1 „ i,- S0M ’ Tucker, Kelley, Douglas, Ferris, Smith, Bostwick, 

Jmmon ,, . . , .. . ’ ° . I , . , . 4 . ... . .. .. , , This excellent little volume for children, by Henry C. The Barque Kilmars.—We mentioned that the ship and Weed. 

sat dif- p ° U n0 lespec imi e pursue 1 or e sa e 0 a ®' an S e a vMhood ^ntn tlT™ * • 6 ? a SP “ e Wright, is for sale at 143 Nassau street, New-York, Sumat a, of Salem, fell in with the barque Kilmars, from E . jj. H udson , Jacob Ferris, and - Weed, will 


his own individual position: Heaven.” . ° . , . 

“ I have said that I speak only from the impulse of my This time, I yielded to the melting of my heart; but a = eneiatloa > 1 at was at 0QCa sle ^ e W1 
own mind. I am the organ of no association, the repre- | Iundred times a week, I drive back the generous impulse, desire to bny 3 donkey a,ld cart ’ and nde r 

from no passionate zeal of a new convert; hut from de- misery of a city like New-York, that a kindly spirit not jp-We would call attention to the m 

liberate and long-cherished conviction. In truth my at- only suffers continual pain, but is obliged to do itself Collins oi the Anti-Slavery Convention, 

*“»»■ 1 -^jr’ 1 “ “ p *- 

from a venerable man, formerly of great reputation in turning to stone by inches. Gladly, oh, how to action. This is no time to be sleeping ' 

this part of our country and in all our churches, the Rev. 'ladly, do I hail any little sunbeam of love, that breaks 


flume for children, by Henry C. The Barque Kilmars.—We mentioned that the ship and Weed . 5 ' ’ 8 ’ ’ ’ ’ 

143 Nassau street, New-York, ® amatra - of Salem, fell m with the barque Kilmars, from E . D . Hudson> Jacob Ferr ; Sj and -1 Weed; win 

Pl.ilaflelnliia nnfl rnmbill Glaagw ’ ^ ltb n ? one t0 ( be f. ean 0,1 board but the wife lecture in the upper tier of counties, preparatory to the 
5 l 5 j of the captam, in great anxiety and terror, the crew conventions f and J. N. T. Tucker,——Smith, and N. 

rt stories, founded on fact, all having mutinied, and her toband .disappeared strangely. Bostwick, will lecture in the lower tier of counties, pre- 
5 illustrate the beauty of forgiveness. It is . boat lias since been picked up, with the captam in par atory to the conventions. Abby Kelley and Frederic 
. most genial andlovin-.nirit and with nhilfl and tW0 hoys that were missing with him. It seems Douglas will lecture in the places of holding the conven- 
i most genial andlovm, spirit, and with child- tha i: the captam and the boys left the ship in the boat, tions, preparatory to their being held, and will attend the 
- - - I was so charmed with it, and with the intention of proceeding to Angier, to procure conventions in both tier of counties. 

a blessed influence on the rising jj) e assistance of a a-un-boat to take his vessel into port. Letters and papers may be directed to the places where 

it once siezed with a vehement T he boys , l f stlfy tbat , wh en they left the barque, they each set of agents will be present at the conventions, 

u uulc siezeu will! a venemeni tboa g bt tbat certainly m a few hours, by morning, al L _ 

ad cart, and ride round the green any rate, they could return to the vessel with the as- NOTICE. 


.. , . T „ ° i Z The hoys testify that when they left the barqi 

generation, that I was at once siezed with a vehement tllought tbat certainly in a few hours, by mor: 
desire to biiy a donkey and cart, and ride round the green any rate, they could return to the vessel with 
earth, dropping one into the hands of every little child. sistanee they so much needed. 


„ . . ‘ . , this part of our country and in all our churches, the Rev. gladly, do I hail any little sunbeam of love, that breaks . ' ■ .r . . 

. Away with your Mractmns In the name of D r. Hopkins, who removed, more than a century ago, through this cloud of misery and wrong. The Almanac, for 1843.—These are for sale 

manhood, try to believe that justice, humanity, and free- from Great Barrington to my native town and there other day as I came down Broome street I saw Philadelphia Anti-Slavery Office, 31 North Fifth 

dom, are realities ; and never to be violated with iinou- bore open and strong testimony against the slave trade, J. ne otnei aay, as 1 came uoiyn xsroome street, i saw 1 , 

• t , . a principal branch of the traffic of the place. I am re- a street musician, playing near the door of a genteel $25 a thousand; $4 a hundred; 6 1-4 cts. single, 

nity, by individuals or nations. minded by the spot where I now stand, of another inch dwelling. The organ was uncommonly sweet and mel- 

B. Don t be violent. I am as much of an abolition- dent which may show how long I have taken an interest , . . . , , , nla!nlivp nnr , SilttUSIaherjl Ftms. 

ist as you are; but I am not willing to have the claims “ this subject. More than twenty years ago, I had an °' v 13 lts tanes ’ the tanes were sl °7 3Ild « 1,e > and _ 

-„ 0 ,i .u- -5-1, „r t L n tt-: _earnest conversation with that noble-minded man and 1 lancied that 1 saw in the woman s Italian tace an ex- 

3 ‘ fervent philanthropist, Henry Sedgwick, so well and hon- presslon that indicated sufficient refinement to prefer HE <UW E ‘ 6 a e assi,re ' y a corresp 

Cl want to see he Union cemented, not destroyed; ora b]y known to most who hear me; on which occasion the te „ der and the Melalloholy) t0 the lively « trainfr the troll of the following incident, which occu 
and this can never be done till slavery is abolished.-— we deplored the insensibility of the North to the evils of „ . ... . this city within the past week : 

There are two elements in our government eternally xhTcircamstance which”^particulariy'gave mymfndli ffi-" on^who^'had^uffered much, and the soirowful music'' “ 8 °’ d Vt b'* ° 

opposed to each other; and one or the other must yield ,. eclion t0 tWls subject> wa P a winter’s residence in a West seemed ber owa appropriate voice. A little girl clung ° ne “ MaiyIa " d eS ® aped t0 PhdadeIphla ’ and too 
fn the struggle. I would not surrender one principle of Indian island, more than eleven years ago. I lived there „T. rmen t« as if afraid of all things but her lum hlS llttle dau?hter ’ a ? ed e ‘? ht y ears - Thel 

truth, to preserve the Union ; for common sense shows mother. As I looked at them, a young lady of pleasing I^d a long time without any to molest them or 


The Fusitive.—W e dire assured by a correspondent and one i 
of the trutl of the following incident, which occurred in |'“ enc ' in S 


that none but a bad union could require “uch sacrifice alm0 * t fl0 “ t0 '7 lisbt ’ °'' arlooke(i l b e negro vil- motner. as i looicea ui uiem, a y un„ ia y oi pie n g a f ra y. After a while the child, now a woman, pected, also, that our talented brother, Charles Lenox half past 2 o’clock, afternoon; Phcenixville, at half past 

that none bu a bad union could require such sacrifice. i age belonging to the estate. A few steps placed me in. countenance opened the window, and began to sing like 1 , „ , . ’ Remond, than whom none has better right, and few equal 6 o’clock, in the evening. 

B. It would be becoming to speak more respectfully tlie midst of their huts. Here was a volume on slavery birf & kc ; wilh the stree t organ. Two other came lh f CI * y reside ‘. Hel e she married and here (q plead thfi eat|se of the bondman} will be pre . 8th Seventh-day, Lumberville, at half past 9 o’clock, 

of those wise and illustrious men who formed this coa- ?P ened alwa Fs h« or ® my eyes, and how could I help ‘ ® . . , , . she had a family, living with her husband and children, sen t at these meetings; and perhaps other of our distin- in the morning. 

federacy and admitted slavery as an element of our I ^, arnm S some of its lessons ? The gang on this estate, y 3 ° . ' ’ in confident belief that no one, not even her companion, guished anti-slavery advocates from the East. It is 9th, First-day, Merion, at a school-house, near Bow- 

tederaey, ana aamittea slavery as an element ot our (fo h „ tbe name given to a company of slaves,) was she sang on. Blessings on her gentle heart! It was - . ; likely this wiu pr0Te a more interesting series of meet- man’s, one mile nearer Jhe city on the same road, at 2 

government. the best on the island, and among the best in the West evidently the spontaneous gush of human love and sym- , , , ings, and larger than any ever held in the State. The o’clock in the afternoon. 

C. It is you who slander them. Slavery never was Indies. The propnetor had labored to collect the best The beauty of the incident attracted attention. °" e mS,t last week > a stranger, (supposed to be an execu , ive committee most respectfully and earnestly 11th,Third-day, Wilmington, Del. at half past 6 o’clock 

admitted as an element ofthe general government The materials for.it. His gang had been his pride and boas . P atll 5- me IMM«y M ,tne mc«W. naaetea anenuon. office) i mocke d at her door, and desired her to light him invite the attendance of all. Let the friends of the Ohio in the evening. 

framerfnf thernn^thltiL^ n etflLc! Jhe fine proportions, the gracefullud sometimes dfem- A group of gentlemen gradually collected around the b where some otle wished to see her. American Society be sure to be present. Wehavevoted 12th, Fourth-day, Kennett Square, at 2 o’clock in the 

framers of the Constitution found davery m existence, fied bearing of these people, could hardly be overlooked, organist; and ever as the tune ended, they bowed re- ' ,, ,i, n , )n „ r nn nwn that it would he proper to raise four thousand dollars, to afternoon, in Friends’meeting-house, 

they were obliged to allude to it; and they did it in a Unhappily misfortune had reduced the owner to bank- speelful , toward the w indow, waved their hats, and She took a candle and proceeded to the door, and on open- promote the .Slavery operations during the ensuing 13th, Fifth-day, Marlborough, at 2 o’clock, in the after¬ 
manner that showed how heartily they were ashamed of ruptcy. The estate had been mortgaged to a stranger . ing it saw, to her astonishment, the son of her old master. year . At these meetings, it will be proper to consider noon, do. 

it They apportioned representatives and direct taxes wh ? C °7 ld not P arson ^. y superintend it; and I found it called out, Moie, if 3on please. One, whom I knew Jn a moment shfi exti isbed the light _ sw . ang int0 the how this is to be done. Let every anti-slavery man in 14th, Sixth-day, East Fallowfield, at 2 oclock in the 
. Ihey apportioned representatives and taxes, cuder the care of a passionate and licentious manager, m we ll for the kindest and truest soul, passed round his owr the fence and made her escape She found the State, no matter what his creed, or his politics, come! afternoon, do. 

“ according to the whole number of free persons, inclu- whom the poor slaves found a sad contrast to the kind- ^ bearts were kindled and the silver fe n in f ree ly. yard ’ °' er 1 , macle ner e ; cape ' lounu Le t our slaveholding neighbors in Virginia and Ken- 15th, Seventh-day, Taggs’ Manor meeting-house*, at 

ding those bound to servitude for a term of years, and ness of former days. They sometimes came to the house . dollars were collected for the a tem P on * ry asylum in the dwelling of an acquaintance, tucky corne , They shall be welcome to the hospitalities 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

excluding Indians not taxes, three-fifths of all other 1 resided, with their mournful or mdjgnant com- ’ , . but this person being afraid of getting into trouble, de- which we propose to extend to all who attend, free of ex- 16th, First-day, Bart, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, in 


federacy, and admitted slavery as an element of our (for suc h is the name given to" a com, 
government. lh e best on the island, an'd among Ih 

C. It is you who slander them. Slavery never was Indies. The proprietor had labored 
admitted as an element ofthe general government. The 


di- one who had suffered much, and the soirowful music 
est seemed her own appropriate voice. A little girl clung ^ 
”j e to her scanty garments, as if afraid of all things but her ^ 
il- mother. As I looked at them, a young lady of pleasing 
in countenance opened the window, and began to sing like 
a • bird, in keeping with the street organ. Two other ^ 
te young girls came and leaned on her shoulder; and still j 


n Maryland escaped to Philadelphia, a 


lie child. sistanee mey so muen neeuen. . C. C. Burleigh will lecture on the subject of slavery. 

The captain is evidently, from the singular manner in at th followin | place3 . S> 

; by J. A. which he lias proceeded, partially insane ; produced, s 1 

’t,.,. , „ doubtless, by the heavy bufdens and troubles that have , „„ „ Bucks Comity. 

FittSDUig, s0 su ddeuly fallen upon him; and his wife now states , Fl ft h “ ay > 29 > afternoon, 3 o’clock, Concord; eve- 

rouse you that she noticed a great change In him, several days n “?> y o’clock, Pineville. 
oars previous to his being missed. ' Sixth-day, 30, afternoon, 3 o’clock, Newtown. 

The mutineers were to be sent to Singapore for trial. Seventh-day, 10th mo. 1, morning, 10 o’clock, Attlebo- 

lie at the .. .. . .— rough ; afternoon, 3 o’clock, Bristol; evening, half past 

-, -\t r\ rp T / i ci q ' 8 o’clock, at Robert Phillips’ wheelwright shop, Byberry. 

fth street:_ In U 1 t w L O. _ First-day, 2, afterhoon, 2 o’clock, at Robert Phillips’ 

le. ' 1 ' : • wheelwright shop, Byberry; evening, half past 6 o’clock, 

ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS IN OHIO. Abington Hall. 

The Ohio American Anti-Slavery Society will hold a Delaware County. 

conventional Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio, commencing . 10th mo. 3d, Second-day, Darbytown, at half past 6 
at nine o’clock, A. M. on Tuesday, the 18th of October: o’clock, in the evening. 

•espondent and one at or near Oakland, Clinton county, Ohio, com- 4th, Third-day, Springfield, at 2 o’clock, in the after- 
ccurred in fencing at nine o’clock, A. M. on Monday, the 24th of noon; School-house, Upper Darby, near Hay’s store, at 

Octobfi^ It is Jikdy, be tween these two, a convention half p ast 6 o ’clock in . theev s ptng, .. ^. . 

B-cjr-sOTmr commencir^ at nine o’clock, A. M. on Friday, the 21st Coopertown, at half past 6 o’clock in the evening, 
took with of October; but of thi3, particular notice will be given, 6 th, Fifth-day, Chester, 2 o’clock in the afternoin; Lei- 
'■ t , should the arrangement be positively made. At all these persville, Christian church, half past 6 o’clock, evening. 

mey convent j pns tbat pioneer in the anti-slavery cause, Wil- Chester County. 

or make ]i am Lloyd Garrison, has engaged to attend. It is ex- 7h, Sixth-day, Charlestown village,Presbyterian church. 


they were obliged to allude to it; and they did it in a Unhappily, misfortune had reduced the owner to bank- speelful , toward lhe windoWj waved their hats, and She took a candle and proceeded to the door, and on open- promote the atl ti. s lave.7 operations during the ensuing 13th, Fifth-day, Marlborough, at 2 o’clock, in the after¬ 
manner that showed how heartily they were ashamed of ruptcy. The estate had been mortgaged to a stranger ’ ’ ing it saw, to her astonishment, the son of her old master. year . At these meetings, it will be proper to consider noon, do. 

it They apportioned representatives and direct taxes wh ? C °7 ld not parsona i'. y superintend it; and I found it called out, Moie, if 5 ou please. One, whom I knew Jn a moment shfi extin isbed the light _ sw . ang int0 the how this is to be done. Let every anti-slavery man in 14th, Sixth-day, East Fallowfield, at 2 oclock in the 

. ihey apportioned representatives and taxes, under the care of a passionate and licentious manager, m well for the kindest and truest soul, passed round his over the fence and made her escape She found the State, no matter what his creed,or his politics, come! afternoon, do. 

“ according to the whole number of free persons, inclu- whom the poor slaves found a sad contrast to the kind- ^ hearts were kindled, and the silver fell in freely. 7 ’ tence, ana maae ner escape. touna ^ ^ slaveholding neigbbor8 in Virginia and Ken- 15th, Seventh-day, Taggs’ Manor meeting-house*, at 

ding those bound to servitude for a term of years, and ness °f former da ys- They sometimes carneto the house . f dollars wel . p co ii pe tp d f or the a temporary asylum m tbe dwellm § of an acquaintance, tncky come ! They shall be welcome to the hospitalities 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

excludin'? Indian" not taxes three-fifths of all other "’here I resided, with their mournful or indignant com- ’ : but this person being afraid of getting into trouble, de- which we propose to extend to all who attend, free of ex- 16th, First-day, Bart, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, in 

excluding Indians o taxe., three mils _ 0Uiei .plaints; but were told that no redress could he found poor woman. She spoke no word of gratitude, but she sired her t0 see k«M*er place. Between two and three pense, during the time of the conventions. They will Friends’ meeting-house. 

persons. Having a decent legaid to the opinions of | r0 m the hands of their late master. In this case, of a „ ave iuc}i a ]ook , « Will you go to the next street, and , . . . . d t th , f • ; never have a better opportunity of learning what aboli- 17th, Second-day, Lampeter, at 2 o’clock, in the after¬ 
mankind,” they constructed this clumsy and circuitous plantation passing into strange hands, I saw that the friend of mi|)e gaid k i nd .h earted f r i en d 1 ck d th §ht h rapped at the bouse of a mmls ' tlonism really is, or to see how fast it is “dying away.” noon, do. 

sentence, to avoid the use of a word so disgraceful as mtldest form of slaveq might at any time be changed in to ■ y in tones einressinn the deeuest emotion' ter of the ? 0S P el > who treated the trembling woman very A committee of arrangement will be formed in each 18th, Third-day, Sadsbury, at 2 o’clock, in the after- 

- ' be worst ‘ °. n ^turning to this country, I delivered a She answered, m tones eiCpiessing the deepest emotion, k . ^ invited her tQ st at bis bouse unt;l her " n eigliborhood, which will give timely notice through the noon, do. 

'Tth, Union b, nod ,ood STSSSSS’,' llZTJ, bnsbnnd was informed where abn wns. Thoneudn, . ®^***>«* " 


persons.' Having “a decent regard to the opinions ol from the hands of their late master. In this case, of a aave suc ^ a j ook | « will you go to the next street, and 
mankind,” they constructed this clumsy and circuitous plantation passing into strange hands, I saw that the ’ ( ,i,i n„i w rf( j fi.j 

__, mildest form of slavery might at any time be changed into "lay to a fnend of mllle ■ said my kind-hearted friend. 

sentence, to avoid the use of a word so disgraceful as (he worsL 0n return j ng to tb j s country, I delivered a She answered, in tones expressing the deepest emotion, 
slaves. discourse on slavery, giving the main views which I have «jq 0j sir, God bless you all—God bless you all,” (making 

B. The Union was formed by wise and good men; since communicated; and this was done before the cry tUe young lady, who had slept back, and 

r „„ _____ „„ i. mn mr of abolitionism was heard among us. I seem then to ’ ’ ’ 

and l am not so presumptuous as to pittend to a puie ^ a pecljliar warrant for no w addressing you. I am stood sheltered by the curtain of the window,) “I will 
conscience, or more enlightened reason. They saw that you not tbe ebullitions of new vehement feelings, play no more to-day; I will go home, now.” The tears 

compromises were necessary; and they made them for but the results of long and patient reflection ; not the , dckled down her cheeks a[ld as sbe walked away> she 
the good of the country. The abominable slave trade thoughts of others, but my own independent judgments. 

. i , v T stand alone; I speak in the name of no party. I have ever ana anon Wipeu ner eyes witn me corner oi nei 

was even then regarded as immoral, by a g eat ma y nQ conntfction? but tbat 0 f friendship and respect, with shawl. The group of gentlemen lingered a moment to 
conscientious people ; yet “ the northern States were the opposers of slavery in this country or abroad. Do look after ber; then turning toward the now closed 


discourse on slavery, giving me mam views wnicn i nave « No s ; r , God bless you all—God bless you all,” (making informed where she was The next dav a Philanthropist, to persons from a distance where to call, 19th, Fourth-day, Downingtown, at 2 o’clock, in the 

since communicated; and this was done before the cry cqu to the g lady wbo had slept back, and h “ WaS formed where si e was. The next day a jo as tQ be propirly distrib uted among the friends who afternoon, do. 

of abolitionism was heard among us. I seem then to ahpfprpdbv the curtain of the window 3 “Twill plucedf security was found for this poor woman and her wiU entertain them. By order of the Executive Com- Persons in the different places named are expected to 

have a peculiar warrant. for now addressing you. Iam y ’7, children. The young master and the supposed officer, mittee. __ A. B ROOKE, Sec’y. take particular pains to spread information of these meet- 

^ving you not the ebullitions of new vehement feelings, p ] a y no more to-day; I will go home, now. The tears tbe j r prey bad escaped became furious searched TO THF FRIENDS OF TIIF ST AVF ings yar and wide ! and wlie re there is but one meeting 

but the lesults of long and patient reflection ; not the Lldck xed down, her cheeks, and as slie walked away, she ' ^ . . . , .. . . . Th annolin »pJ pn t n f the inmnl F«ir IvelH hv thr> a day appointed, to make arrangements for others the 

ever and anon wiped her eyes with the corner of her U * e h °T ? tT'Thew aS thei lltlts same aad ^ 

no connection, but that of friendship and respect, with shawl. The group of gentlemen lingered a moment to an c ^ ,rie ' . ^ & be regarded by you as a thing of course; and the Fair as ^es^NMimea^Goo^^ 11 and mlm^ulace^whleh 

the opposers of slavery in this country.or ahLd! Do look aftei . her , then turning toward the now closed ransacking eveiynook and corner where they hmk he an occurrence which wil, take place .as certainly without Ki^St KS p ‘ a ^’ - b,ck witt 


ling on my owngroum", '• villdow > the y S ave three enthusiastic cheers, and de¬ 
tain ness what seems to parted, better than they came. The pavement on which 
they stood had been a church to them; and for the next 
D,^,, hour, at least, their hearts were more than usually pre- 

te for governor of New- pared for deeds ° f gentleness and mercy ' Why are such 
. , .... . . scenes so uncommon? Why do we thus repress our 

y to abolitionists, some . , , , , 1 

T . , sympathies, and chill the genial current of nature, by 
icst page. It needs no / ‘ ° . „ ’ 

. ■ ,.. , .,. .. formal observances and restraints ? 


compelled to allow the South the importation of slaves " 0 t ' n ix me up mth otber men good or bad ; but listen they gaye thr(?e entbusiastic eheerS; and 

during twenty years. Now, the right to import, plainly ^^oTS^r^S flatted, better than they came. The pavement on w 

implies the right to hold ;”* consequently, we stand be thetruth . they stood had been a church t0 them . and for the 

pledged to sustain the South in this peculiar species of lPTHER BR^ ISU. hour, at least, their hearts were more than usually 

property. pared for deeds of gentleness and mercy. Why are i 

C Acennlinv to those nrpuiises if a stronger man met This gentleman is now candidate for governor of New- 1 ■ „ , 

L. Accoiding to tuesc piemises, u a stronger man inti a . scenes so uncommon ? Why do we thus repress 

you alone in the wood, and threatened to stab you un- York. A letter from him, in reply to abolitionists, some and ^ the ge „ ial current of Iiature 

less you would promise to suffocate a weak brother, you years ago, will be found on our first page It needs no observances and restraints ? 

not only would feel compelled to aid in suffocating him, P™^; especially when it is considered that pub he sen i- 

but yon would deein yourself bound never after to write "rent was tar less advanced then, on the subject o an ,- £ ^ ^ for 

a book, or deliver a lecture concerning the criminality slavery than . now ,s. It made Mr Bradish exceedingly swe[ , ol . bi(ter; wMch be lp me to forgive all thtacs, 

of such proceedings. I admit that the framers of our go- unpopular a the time. The opposite party exulted over ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ££ ^ ; 

vernmeut did make a compromise of principle, under it as a mistake most ruinous_to his reputation, and polm- wwari » sa ys Swedenborg, “for loving our n, 

the impression that necessity compelled it. The conn- cal prospects; and many of the wh.gs declared that he - oUwelves tllis Ufe? That when B we be< 
try was impoverished by protracted war ; the people -ver again con d be nominated to ^ office. A whig , to lov6 Wm better than 

were impatient for a* settled government; and then, as meeting was held in the city of New-York, in which they s ’ This a leward unre and hedv • the onlv 
now, the South refused to co-operate, unless she could publicly abjured him as an aider anil abetter of aboli- “ ^ hene ^ r 

have all she demanded. It was the duty of the northern tionis s, and therefore unfit to he sustained by his party. ^ . g ^ chie which m 

States to refuse union with them, on any other terms Only four years have elapsed, and Luther Bradish is ha loye ,. s more nearl allied t0 he£ 

than the abolition of slavery; but men were afraid to nominated for the highest office m the State. Is his abo- r .* . , 


woman is secreted. But a kind Providence lias thwarted your agency as with it. Our object in addressing you is Ann . 

them, and their efforts to seize and convey this woman, to fa "to b ? aade f oodtbat ‘here will be no changes made’in the 

this wife, this mother, into slavery will be in vain. A beb y lf . Although its management is in the hands ofthe plaees ° f ^ undersl S aed - 

respectable family, however, has been broken up; eon- Philadelphia Female A. S. Society, yet as its proceeds _ By orqer ox tne committee. D »y IS 

sternation has been carried in a peaceful dwelling, and are devoted to the general interests of the cause, in its ...... f . ' 

™ to boo. of ooor. 

fending persons.”— New-York Tribune. try, money, are all requisite; and of these you are entreat- --— 

- ed to give according to your abundance. All can con- GREAT STATE CONVENTION IN PITTSBURG. 

i Progress of Religion in Jamaica. When I went to tribute something, and if every abolitionist would but To the Abolitionists in Western Pennsylvania : 

Jamaica, seventeen years ago, in the parish of Falmouth, give what may be conveniently spared, the pecuniary and .. , „ _ p „ . - . 


I thank my, heavenly Father for'every manifestation Jamaica, seventeen years ago, in the parish of Falmouth, give what may be conveniently spared, the pecuniary and Di , ar rnmix a The Executive Committee ofthe 

of human love. I thank him for all experiences, be they there was one church, the Established Chnreh. It otb ^ p ?“.S d 3 n? lltt f p )! American Anti-Slavery Society has authorized me to in¬ 
sweet or bitter, which help me to forgive all things, and would not hold 500 people. There was one school, Should not be sufficiently zealous, let some working abo- vite you to .attend a State Anti-Slavery Convention, to be 

to enfold the whole world with blessing. “What shall kept by a man living in iniquity. Now there are five litionists make large demands on their convenience, and „ , ^Jitahurg, on Wednesday, ihursday, and Friday, 


now, the South refused to co-opera 
have all she demanded. It was the 
States to refuse union with them, i 
than the abolition of slavery; but n 


•assume the high standard that it was safe to perform lition lettcr for K oUen > or have t,ie whi S s learned that the 
duty, and leave the event with God. The debates were anti-slavery sentiment is an element not to be disregarded? 
long and earnest, and tradition saj r s that a great deal of Would that Mr. Bradish had been consistent in the 
sound anti-slavery doctrine was uttered ; but slavery de- honorable course indicated in his letter. He is “utterly 


juosite oartv exulted over ?weet or bitter, which help me.to forgive alP things, and would not hold 500 people. There was one school, Should not be sufficiently zealous, let some working abo- "its y o »to attend a State Anti-Slavery Convention, to be 
7 , l, J . . to enfold the whole world with blessing. “What shall kept by a man living in iniquity. Now there are five litionists make large demands on their convenience, and 

is p a ion, a p 11- rewatd » says Swedenborg, “for loving our neigh- churches, that will hold 2,000; there are three Wes- some sacrifice of time and money, if need be, comparing h ld b it eon fident’ly expected that this will 

^0 !™ office fwh l b “ « ^etaes in this life? That when le become leyan chapels, that will seat from 1,500 to 2,000; one ^“e Kthffi?"! Ssof tteTer 

New.ZktwhifhTh v angels, we shall be enabled to love him better than our- Independent, I do not know what itwillseat: andthere u^StelnonrllJ^t h eld in Western Pennsylvania. Now that two and a half 

der and abetter of aboli- selyes ” This is a reward pare and holy; tlie only one, are now six Baptist chapels, that will seat 7,200 per- The e omm_u^ “ur r°ghts° are cloven downTsoTha" we speat^y’suffer- 

be sustained by his party, which my heart has not rejected, whenever offered as an sons. When I returned to Jamaica, as my esteemed kinds of articles desired. Almost everything which finds a nce-that monocracy has disgraced almost every part of 

d and Luther Bradish is incitenieilt l0 goodness. It is this chiefly which makes friend, Mr. Gurney, is well aware, the first letter that a ready sale in other marktes, and which is the product wf -rp ee ^tw °a P? ‘ 

i h o tn tp i, h ; 5 the happiness of lovers more nearly allied to heaven, I received, congratulating me on my return, and wishing, of requited labor, may be usefully appropriated here. 1 ’ t ur credit ^TmireJ 6 and our nrosneritv^nara- 

Tie Whigs learned that the than any other emotions experienced by the human heart, me every blessing, was from the hand of a man who fired lyzed-that our religion is evil spoken of, our institution^ 

nent not to be disregarded » Each loves the other better than himself; each is wilhng one of our chapels and destroyed another .—(Rev. Wm. who propose to furnish us with un wrought materials will “‘””7 alld rra*"®! Z q K yW ° rd b ®‘ 

m mm,*,** _ ■>«.»« !»:.. * . ... 

lis letter. He is « utterly U “ ttat . sorroa “ ds ^ Wllh f g ° W ? n atm0S ? h f re ’ and Abvertisements rnsviAvEO ih the BrazielUn Jour- the vTe%f whtah fevering zeal and efficiency, to bring the murderous 


manded that the discussion should be carried on with Opposed to slavery, in all its forms, as a great evil, moral lhe ° ame an „ fi] 

closed doors, and the members not be allowed to write a » d political;” yet he has publicly pledged hjmself to j 1 

letters to their constituents or families. The revolution support Henry Clay for the Presidency; a man who has D " a ® 

had sent abroad such a glowing spirit of liberty, that not onl y unblushingly, but even boastfully announced, in e CU1 ^ 
they did not dare to have the people hear anything about th e Senate of the United States, that he is “ opposed to Za^LoTe 

slavery. Onr fathers were overborne by the pressure of al1 emancipation, gradual, or immediate.” Thus does f 

circumstances; and while they carefully kept out slave- th e vile spirit of party put its yoke on the neck of men, pr ° , U< 7* 

ryasan element in the general government, they ad- who would otherwise be pure in principle, and honest in US 1 §lVeS 16 

mitted certain provisions, which they deemed of tempo- practice. ThiTword* thl 

rary necessity ; not having the slightest doubt that Politics is a game of expediency; its science consists in Erom the his 
slavery would soon die under the influence of our free a nice calculation of present availability. Those skilled aU acknowIed ' 
institutions. They compromised with wickedness to a in sac b calculations can decide for themselves, whether donk j s cbaa 

degree, and on us devolve the bitter consequences. But Luther Bradish, as governor, would be likely to do more ercgd and bga 


tinges the world with rose-color. A mother’s love lias 
the same angelic character. More completely unselfish, 
but lacking the charm of perfect reciprocity. 

The cure for all the ills and wrongs, the cares, the 
sorrows, and the crimes of humanity, all lie in that one 
word, LOVE. It is the divine vitality that everywhere 
produces and restores life. To each and- every one of 
ns it gives the power of working miracles, if we will. 


HALS .-Opportunity of obtaining a Waiting Woman for is enhanced by the early time at which it was given. systam ofAme Uf a slavery > (the great cause of our pre¬ 
ens shilling .-To be raffled for a waiting woman, with We call up L y0 n, then dear fellow-laborer! in behalf ^" troubles >nd dupto a speed ,i lermi- 

a child eight years of age, and other objects of value. 0 f the slave, (the mention of whose name should ever ,iat: Let all the abolitionists, from the Ohio river to 

Tickets maybe had at No. 61, Rue do Rosaerio.” “To stir the deepest recesses of our hearts,) to aid us prompt- J be -'77^ 

be sold, a little mulatto, two years of as:e, very pretty, j v liberally cheerfully. & . tate New-Yoik, see that extensive notice is given 

and well adapted for a festival present, (Christmas-box,) AH contributions may be sent to the Philadelphia Anti- “ f . tb ' s aad b ® pr P s I nt - tliem8elTes i ^ 

77;7L R !f-, d0 !77 tU o e r S ,;l ^? ld ’ 5 n?fe Slavery Office, No.31 North Fifth street, or to any mem- 


they never sanctioned slavery ; and even if they had 
pledged us' to perpetual partnership with oppression, 
that would not absolve us from obedience to onr Heaven¬ 
ly Father, who expressly commands us to “ break every 
yoke, and let the oppressed go free.” 

B. I recollect hearing Mr. Otis say, at Faneuil Hall, 
that some of the anti-slavery people “ carry their fana¬ 
ticism so far, as to maintain that the duties of religion 
and morality transcend those which result from the Con¬ 
stitution and treaties /” A stop must be put to such 
dangerous doctrines. 

B. You cannot stop them. The South has long called 


all emancipation, gradual, or immediate.” Thus does ’ ‘ j y 3 mulatto girl, aged 20—has very good milk, her first ber of the committee. ’ ’ Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Charles Lenox Remono, John A. 

the vile spirit or party put its yoke on the neck of men, produCeS aad reStoreS ^ T ° eaeh . and ' eTe / y one . of child, now four months old. ffua da S. Padro, No. Committee. —Maria M. Davis,. Elizabeth J. Neall, Sa- Collins, and other true and well known friends ofthe 
I who would otherwise be pure in principle, and honest in it gives the power of working miracles, ff we will. 180.”-— Pilot. “'ah A. M’Kim, Lydia Giffingham Huldah Justice, Em- ^ n ^ 8 *, to , The 

nractipp “ Love is the atory without an end, that angels throng to hear; Such incongruities are taking place all the time in the ma Parker, Rebecca Shaw, Sarah Pugh, Janet Jaekson, , is clanking his chains linon onr soil—his heart is 

Politics is a game of expediency; its science consistsin °! T'? “T 'T” U “ ited ^ * bUt th6 PUOt ^ ° bliged t0 S ° abr ° ad l ° MargarefA P 'Griscom® mS''T. Ittakneyf'MirthTw: b F oken ’. h . is maah ° A ° d crasbed ’ his hopes destr , oyed ’ and 

. . r rr , 1 , , From the highest to the lowest, all feel its influence, make such discoveries. s A y ■ h his soul riven by American oppressors, who claim to be 

a nice calculation of oresent availabilitv. Those skilled . * . ^ J U1M ' UVC11W ’ Carman, Anne M. Hopper. _.u:.._______ 

. . 4 . , , , , all acknowledge its sway. Even the poor, despised -r Qth mo lb 1842 republicans ami omistians—our eounuy is on tne verge 

m such calculations can decide for themselves, whether , . . . . . . . a .... Gflarririr 3 ■ —-of ruin, and we ourselves are cc verily guilty concerning 

Luther Bradish, as governor, would be likely to do more d ° nt i ey ", e ?W * “ S magIC mdUen ° e - W '™ C °; A t Macedon Wayne^ ou Tuesday mornin* the 13th ANNUAL MEETING. our brother.” 

to sustain Henry Clay, than Luther Bradish, as a private ^ “ d 1>eaten ’ h !“ V1C1 ? US ’ ° bsl,nate ’» ltupii ' in£ “ & ^ „ Tbe fourth annual meeting of the American Free ..Hear ye no w,™.,H. the .i*f 

citizen. With the peasantry of Spain, he is a petted favorite, al- worth, merchant, to Hannah, daughter of John Thorne, Produce Association wiU «WW«0 ds upl FpT-my^m ye sCbe7where 

Z . - most an inmate of the household. The children bid of Macedon. ’ delphia on the morn.ng of 6th day, (Friday) the 21st of tL aJMg.SMTp’ 

DECLARATION OF SENTIMENT. him welcome home, and the wife feeds him from her -^ - All7erao°ns who fed "interest in this important, yet Affectionately, yours, J. A. COLLINS, 

We publish, by particular request, the admirable hands. He knows them all, and he loves them all, for treasurer s receipts much neglected branch of the anti-slavery reform, are Q , . OQ 18 .g ‘ •Pg ent Jtmeri c an*a. Society. 

document issued by the American Society, at its forma- he feels in his inmost heart that they all love him. He For the week mdmg dthm0 - ( September ) 27. inv ited to be present. It is hoped there will be a full September 

*» W ‘ tmw ' ”’““"*‘0.1.. ...... on, o».o non- will fol,ow his master, and come and go Jtf K Pelwh-Oltlurd Cd *5 50 BCF Toil 

dom more worthy of being republished every year. No like a faithful dog; and he delights to'take the baby on Thomas W. Thorndyke, Ware, N. H.; Phebe H. Chase, them to attend, the. presence of eloquent speakers, for A uv ivu. 


I of Macedon. , , 1 lll V i 7 , ' y} The sleeper duly wakes in death ?” 

r - ‘ ^interest in this important, yet Affectionately, yours, J. A. COLLINS,. 

TREASURER'S RECEIPTS much neglected branch of the anti-slavery reform, are Gen. Agent American A. S. Society. 

. Tor the week ending 9th mo. (September) 27. invited to be present. It is hoped there will be a full September 2a, 1842. 

Received for the Standard. —The following persons each representation of consistent, abstaining abolitionists. We ~ — _ . . 

’ paid $2: Sidney Averhill, Hemstead Harbor, L. I.; cannot promise .to our friends, as an inducement for l?,I ;1 :•!|_0Pi'll: iI’ ll final S "l "ill nop HTnil 
> Thomas W. Thorndyke, Ware, N.H.; Phebe H. Chase them to attend, the presence of eloquent speakers, for rUltU UrU,dIU t JU J ,U 1 ,(U ' 


t together for a mori 
e inspired, for the ti 


s back, and walk him round, gently, i 
lard. His intellect expands, too, in th 


the green- do.; ElihuDurfee, Palmyra, N. Y.; Charles Vai 
ansWe of M * ion > N - Y - > c - M - B iH' n ?s, Hatfield, Mass. 


assembly of men ever met together for a more pure and his back, and walk him round, gently, on the green- do.; ElihuDurfee, Palmyra, N.Y.; Charles Van Ostrand, we know not as yet who will be there; but we invite YITM. P. POWELL, 61 Cherry street, will furnish at 
o-enerous Duroose or were insnired for the time with a sward His intellect evnands ton in the s„nsh nf Marion, N. Y.; C. M. Biliings, Hatfield, Mass.; Joseph them to come, as We would invite the attendance of the ** the lowest market prices, a superior quality of Peach- 

=en? rous P“>P°se, or weie inspired, lor me time, with a sward. His intellect expands, too, m the sunshine of c _ G;bb ’ onSi F ree ,nanshurgh, Tomolrins co. N. Y.; N. A. members of a family to talk over family affairs, and con- Orchard, Schuylkill, Lehigh, Lackawana, and Liverpool 

more holy and self-sacrificing zeal—peaceful as the apos- affection; and he that is called the stupidest of animals, Durfee, Killingly Centre, Ct.; G.W. George, North Ha- suit together for the promotion of the interests of all. Coals. KrOrders through the Post Office, and other- 

ties, brave as the representatives of the Swiss cantons,- becomes sagacious. A Spanish peasant had for many verhill, N. H.; J. T. Gilmore, Bath, Me.—Moses Green, Ourrobject is to make abolitionists consistent—to dis- wise, if left at either of the following places, will be 

1 when they swore their terrible oath of freedom, by the years carried milk into Madrid, to supply a set of cus- Ware > N. H. $1; Hazen Steward, Sharon, Vt. $1; Am- courage, in every form, the use of slave labor, and to thankfully received, and promptly attended to 

, -1 _ , ... , , . , brose Burr, Plymouth, Wayne co. Mich. $3; West encourage compensated toil.,. C.pme, then, all who feel At 143 Nassau street; 61 Cherry street; Office of Peo- 

. (fltniught watch-hre, in the solemn silence ofthe Alps. tomers. Every morning, he and his donkey, with loaded Thompson, Ct. package, $1 67; West Killingly, Ct. interested in the promotion of this object—come and pie’s Press, 9 Spruce street. 

The meeting passed unheeded by its time, as did the panniers, trudged the well-known round. At last, the package, $1 50; Thompson Centre, Ct. package, $6; cheer u’s with your presence, and aid us by your counsel. New-York, September 29, 1842. 
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A SONG, 

DEDICATED TO FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 


Trait—Jeuie the Flow 


of Dunbla 


The white mart may boast of his culture of mind, 

His genius, his taste, and his feeling refined; 

But, Mary, the feelings that flow in my heart, 

No color can give, and no culture impart. 

The white man may woo his fair lady in song, 

His words breathe devotion, true, ardent, and strong; 
But, Mary, he knows not—he never c an know, 

How purely the flame in our bosoms can glow. 

But, Mary, he knows not, &c. 

He weds his fair maiden, in glory and pride, 

And death only Severs her form from his side; 

But, Mary, a despot may part us for life; 

The slave cannot own either children, or wife. 

If death wins the object to which he is bound, 

The tear-drops of sympathy cluster around; 

But, Mary, no tear from his eyelid will start, 

In tearing us, dear one, forever apart. 

But, Mary, no tear, &c. EMMELINE. 

WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

B1Y Li E. LANDON. 

We might have been! These arc but common words. 
And yet they make the sum of life’s bewailing; 

They are the echo of those finer chords, 

• Whose music life deplores when unavailing; 

We might have been! 

“ We might have beta so happy! ” says the child, 

Pent in the weary school-room during the summer, 
When the green rushes, ’mid the marshes wild. 

And radiant fruits attend the radiant comer, 

We might have been! 

It is a thought that darkens o’er our youth, 

When first experience, sad experience, teaches 
What fallacies we have believed for truth. 

And what few truths endeavor ever teaches, 

We might have been ! 

Alas! how different from what we are ! 

Had we but known the better path before us— 

But feelings, hopes, and fancies, left afar, 

What, in the wide, bleak world, can e’er restore us? 
We might have been ! 

It is the motto of all human things. 

The end of all that waits on mortal seeking, 

The weary weight upon hope’s flagging wings, 

It is the cry of the lone heart while breaking; 

We might have been 1 

And when, warm with the "heaven which gave it birth, 
Dawns on our world-worn way love’s hour Elysian, 
The last fair angel lingering on our earth, 

The shadow of that thought obscures the vision; 

We might have been ! 

A cold fatality attends on love; 

Too soon, or else too late, the heart-beat quickens; 
The star which is our fate Springs up above, 

And; we but say, while round the vapor thickens, 

We might have been! 

Life knoweth no other misery. The rest 
Are single sorrows; but in this are blended 
All sweet emotions that disturb the breast; 

The light that was the loveliest ended; 

We might hnve been ! 

Henceforth, bow much of the full heart must be 
A sealed book, at whose contents we tremble; 

A still voice murmurs ’mid our misery, 

The worst to bear, because we must dissemble; 

We might have been ! 

Life is made up of miserable hours; 

For which we wasted wishes, hopes, and powers, 
Comes with some fatal drawback on the blessing; 

We might have been ! 

The future never renders to the past 
The young beliefs entrusted to its keeping; 

Inscribe one sentence—life’s first truth and last— 

On the pale marble where our dust is sleeping; 

We might have been ! 

From the New-York American. 

TO LITTLE MARY. 

[The following beautiful lines were addressed to a 
little girl—an only child—in this city, who, in her sleep, 
repented the passage she was accustomed nightly to utter 
before closing her eyes.] 


“ I kno 




Thou art so like a dream of heaven, 

That still thy visions seem, 

Like that phenomenon of sleep, 

A dream within a dream! 

And pure the thoughts that memory brings, 

To voice thy dreaming hour; 

The butterfly has closed its wings, 

Upon a lily flower ! 

“ God bless me-—make me a good girl.” — Amen. 

Not such the dream by slumber thrown, 

When grief’s rough swell is o’er; 

The ebb of pain, its after moan ! 

The surge upon the shore! 

Thy prayer is but the echoing 
Of waking peace and love, 

The rustling of the Spirit’s wing ! 

The cooing of its dove ! 

“ God bless me — make, me a good girl.” — Amen. 

The roses of the Persian field, 

With all their wealth of bloom, 

Are crush’d, though thousands may but yield 
A drop of rich perfume; 

And thus, the heart with feeling rife, 

Is crushed, alas ! by care: 

Yet, blest, if suffering wring from life. 

Its other drop—of prayer. 

“God bless me—make me a good girl.” — Armen. 

Mother! sweet mother! thou hast taught 
That infant soul to pray, 

Before a rose-leaf from its thought 
The world has blown away— 

Prayer ! on that lip that once was thine! 
Thoughts, of thine own a part! 

Dropp’d jewels of thy spirit’s mine, 

. Sleep scatters o’er her heart! 

“ God bless me—make me a good girl.” — Amen, 

A DREAM. 


Once a dream did weave a shade. 
O’er my angel-guarded bed, 

That an emmet lost its way, 

Where on grass melhought I lay. 
Troubled, wildered, and forlorn, 
Dark, benighted, travel-worn. 

Over many a tangled spray, 

All heart-broke, I heard her say: 
“Oh, my children! do they cry? 

Do they hear their father sigh ? 
Now they look abroad to see: 

Now return, and weep for me.” 
Pitying, I dropped a tear; 

But I saw a glowworm near, 

Who replied, “ What wailing wight 
Calls the watchman of the night ? 

I am set to light the ground. 

While the beetle goes bis round ; 
Follow now the beetle’s hum; 

Little wanderer, hie thee home.” 


From the ' u Forest Life’ 7 of Mrs. Clavers. 

LOVE IN THE FOREST. 

( Continued.) 

Before Caroline Hay had been three days at home^ 
she had become painfully sensible that her father’s"' 
forebodings as to the effect of a city residence, ,had 
not been unfounded. All was changed to her eye, 
if not to her heart. Much as she loved the dear in¬ 
mates of the plentiful farm-house—and she loved 
them as dearly as ever—au air of coarseness, which 
she had never before observed, met her at every 
turn. Her mother’s dress and occupations, the home¬ 
ly phraseology of her sisters, the furniture, the style 
of living, though certainly unchanged, or at least 
not changed for the worse, struck her unpleasant¬ 
ly, and chilled her feelings, even against the plead¬ 
ings of her heart and of her better judgment. She 
saw and acknowledged that all was good and true, 
jgenerous, and contented, and happy; that her fa¬ 
ther’s house was a well-spring of bounty to all who j 
were in need; and that to him, and to his excellent] 
partner and help in all good things, the whole neigh- j 
borhood looked with undoubting trust for sympathy! 
and kindness. She compared the simplicity and 
ease of her rustic home with the feverish excite¬ 
ment of the scene she had left; and though her 
reason and her good sense told her which to ap¬ 
prove, she found that habit had become tyrannical, 
and likely to maintain a struggle in her mind, which 
would cost her many bitter tears. 

Unpleasant feelings were not wanting on the 
other side. So prong is youth to extremes, that it 
is not surprising that Caroline had used her liberty, 
and her father’s liberal allowance, in providing her¬ 
self with dress, which was rather gaudy than ele¬ 
gant. Her aunt had felt her inability to be a 
aellor, on a subject where her own views were 
_ je even to the smallest idulgence of 
fancy; and the dTess-makcr had been hut too happy 
to display all her art on so elegant a form—those 
artists generally considering their employers rather 
the light of sign-posts, than of rational beings. 

_ i our poor Caroline was very fine. There were 
such loads of curls, that the fair-head reminded 
one of a flourishing bed of Scotch kail, or of the 
decorations of some lucky child, who, having the 
petites entrees of a carpenter’s shop, makes use of 
the opportunity to cover her eyes and ears with 
elegant pine shavings. Her fingers were heaped 
with incongruous rings ; and worse than all, were 
the long ear-pendants, which vibrated ,with every 
word, and seemed determined to repose their weary 
length on the snow-white shoulders below. 

A costume, which would appear a little ultra, 
even in the city, wears an air of absolute ridicule, 
in the country; and while Caroline was feeling the 
plainness of her mother and sisters as a mortifica¬ 
tion to her pride, they, on their part, were abso¬ 
lutely ashamed of her finery. They could not think 
her ornaments improved her beauty ; and, as a 
farther and incontestible proof of their rustic breed¬ 
ing, they told her so—which made her cry, and 
then they were sorry; and on the whole, there was 
degree of constraint in their intercourse, which 
ist a shadow on the delight of having Caroline at 
home once more. 

These things being so, we must acknowledge 
that it afforded rather a relief, when word came 
that Mrs. Thurston, overcome by distress and fa¬ 
tigue, added to some exposure in her night ride, 

-quite ill at Mr. Ellingham’s, and much in need 

_me friendly aid from Caroline or her mother. 

Seymour Bullitt brought the message; and Caro¬ 
line, when she saw him by daylight, was more 
r struck than before with the marvellous improve¬ 
ment in his appearance, and particularly with the 
quiet self-possession of his manner. Indeed, she 
could not but own to herself that she had known a 
person, far his inferior, in most respects, pass in 
the city as a “ splendid fellow but then, old re¬ 
collections, and such a countrified name ! 

Mrs. Hay went to Mrs. Thurston, who grew 
orse, daily; and after a few day’s effort, ague ac- 
jcomplished its usual work, by prostrating the nurse; 
and Caroline took her mother’s place, by the side 
of the sufferer. 

During this time of trial and anxiety, Seymour 
as by no means an idle spectator. He had be- 
-jme interested in Mrs. Thurston and her husband, 
from the circumstances of his first meeting them; 
and they^iu t urn, had appreciated his kind manner, 
that they were in need of real and substantial aitf, 
Seymour was at the service of the sick and af¬ 
flicted ; and many times a day might have been ob¬ 
served galloping in various directions, on different | 
errands of mercy—a most useful auxiliary in the 
country, where population is so scattered, and the 
ordinary comforts of the invalid sometimes so far 
to seek. It not unfrequently fell to his lot to be 
the bearer of messages, or more ponderous mat¬ 
ters, between Mr. Hay's house and the scene of suf¬ 
fering, and sometimes to escort to and fro the young 
nurse, when she could be spared for a little while. 

They were one evening, at sunset, returning to¬ 
gether to Mr. Ellingham’s, and had turned from 
the high road into the wood, when they were over¬ 
taken by a horseman, whose rapid pace continued 
till he had passed them, when he reined up sud- 
! denly, and greeted Miss Hay as au old acquaint¬ 
ance. He was a young man of gentlemanly ap¬ 
pearance, and his face was of that striking and ani¬ 
mated cast, which one does not easily forget. His 
whole exterior was such as would claim some praise 
anywhere; and of course it was remarkable enough 
in a wild western forest. 

Caroline was evidently embarrassed at the meet¬ 
ing; but recovering herself, introduced the gentle¬ 
man as Mr. Avenard, and made inquiries after some 
city friends. The stranger’s manner, in spite of 
manifest effort, betrayed a degree of agitation; and 
he eyed Seymour with no gratified air. The latter 
felt himself in the way, hut he did not very well 
know how to get out of it; so the trio rode toge¬ 
ther to Mr. Ellingham’s. 

Here Caroline apologized for not inviting the 
stranger to enter, on account of the situation of the 
family. His dark eye flashed at this ; and drawing 
as near her as possible, he asked, in a low tone, 
when he might hope to see her again. 

Caroline felt cruelly embarrassed. A thousand 
indistinct thoughts flashed across hqr mind, in an in¬ 
stant. She knew that Avenard, though never a de¬ 
clared lover, had had abundant reason to suppose 
himself not disagreeable to her ; and her heart 
whispered, that if her sudden departure from the 
city had not prevented, he would probably have 
been not only a declared, but an accepted one. But 
even the short time which had flown since her re- 
n, had been sufficient, under the circumstances, 
throw an air of coldness and hollowness over 
„,ost of her city reminiscences, and even over her . 
partiality for this gay young man. The grief of 
Mrs. Thurston, her distressing illness, and the an- 1 
gelic piety which sustained her under all, had open¬ 
ed to Caroline a new world of thought and feeling; 
and the delightful consciousness of being useful, 
had given her a sense of the true value and aim of 
life. So that Avenard and his claims had been for | 
the time forgotten; and now that they were pre¬ 
sented anew, she felt unprepared and uncomfortable. 
In reply to this question, she said, in a voice as 
w as his own, “ I cannot receive a visit here; but 
if you will come in the morning, I will ride over 
with you to my father’s.” 

He bowed proudly, and without speaking; and, 
turning his horse’s head, rode away evidently dissa¬ 
tisfied; and Seymour Bullitt, not entering as usual, 
>ent his way, too, with his heart beating inconve- 
iently, and his face almost as red as when Caro¬ 
line first knew him—and about what!” 

He could not make up his own mind on that 
point. What was it to him, that this dashing young 
zer had evidently expected a favorable recep- 
irom Miss Hay? He called to mind all the 
evidences of the young lady’s dislike to himself— 
and they were faithfully recorded in his memory— 
[and then tried to bring proof equally satisfactory, 
of his own indifference to her likes or dislikes. It 
required all the time occupied in a very long de¬ 
tour —a gallop of half a dozen miles or so—to think 
these things; and after all, when Seymour 
to bed, the only fruit of his reflections was a 
manful resolution not to call at Mr. Ellingham’s 
again, while the stranger was in the neighborhood. 
Mrs. Thurston was so ill that night, and seemed 
dreadfully prostrated in the morning, that it 
..as feared she could not survive the day. Caro¬ 
line, absorbed in grief and anxiety, had scarcely 
thought of her promise to Avenard; and, when he 
appeared to claim it, she met him at the gate; and 
declared it impossible to leave her friend. 

“ You seem to have found very dear friends here, 
Miss Hay,” said he, bitterly. 

“ So dear,” she replied, “ that I feel that I could 
almost lay down my own life to save that of the 
ione I am now attending—on her daath-bed, I fear— 
though I hare known h#r but for a few weeks.” I 


friends, then, who are so fortunate 
to interest you ! Perhaps the gentleman with whom 
I found you riding, last evening, was one of those 
happy beings whom you have not known long 
fh to despise!” 

In the contrary,” said Caroline, “ he is an ol 
acquaintance, and a particular friend of my father’ 
family.” 

“ Oh! an old acquaintance, and a family friend ! 
very convenient relations, certainly ; I presume you 
often claim his services as escort!” 

“ Mr. Avenard,” said Caroline, with some touch | 
of her natural spirit, though she was a little hum¬ 
bled by the consciousness that the gentleman had 
some right to complain—“I know not by what 
right you address ypurself to me id this manner! 

I deny your claim to the slightest interference in my 
choice of society.” 

Caroline!” he said, in a changed and mournful 
:, “ do not drive me quite mad. I am unhappy— 
wretched—and to you, at least, I looked for syrn-| 
patliy and kindness! Do not trifle with my de-j 
spair, but tell me when you will give me an opportu¬ 
nity to converse with you, without interruption. &j 

n about to leave the country.” 

Caroline was keenly touched by the change in his 
manner. Her eyes filled with tears, and she was 
on the point of promising an early meeting, when 
she was called anxiously from the house, and with¬ 
out an adieu to her companion, she was at the bed¬ 
side of Mrs. Thurston in an instant. 

Avenard waited as long as hd decently could : 
and then, finding she did not return, he plunged in¬ 
to the wood, and hovered about, within sight of the 
cottage, until he had seen Semour dismount at the 
door, and go in without ceremony. 

Seymour had found an excellent necessity for 
calling at Mr. Ellingham’s. Finding a number ol] 
letters lying at the post office for Mr. Thurston, he 
had adjudged it incumbent on him tp ride over with 
them; and, indeed,'without this, he would have 
found it difficult to absent himself from a house 
where his services had been required daily for 
time, and where he was always expected, and of-1 
ten waited for with anxiety. 

Mr. Thurston was pacing the little garden with 
rapid steps, endeavoring to regain his wonted calm¬ 
ness, after a night of watchfulness, and great dis¬ 
tress of mind. Mrs. Thurston was now sleeping 
quietly, and her physicians were awaiting with so¬ 
licitude the result of her repose. 

“ Thou art very kind,” said Mr. Thurston, as hi 
took the letters from the hand of his young friend, 
and from his li ps these words were not mere words of 
eourse. As he read his letters-, his countenance ex¬ 
hibited surprise and emotion. When he had finish¬ 
ed, he said to Seymour, that he wished immediate- 
‘ send one of those letters to Mr. Hay. Sey- 
of course offered to be the bearer; and Mr 
Thurston said, 

“ It is like thee, for thou art kind. Tell friend 
Hay, please, that I am somewhat afraid of seem¬ 
ing intrusive, yet I feel as if I ought not to conceal 
from him the intelligence contained in this letter. If] 

am mistaken, I trust he will excuse me.” 

And Seymour departed, having seen Caroline only 

r an instant in passing. 

He was scarcely out of sight of Mr. Ellingham’s, 
when he was joined 'by Avenard. 

“ Have you seen Miss Hay this morning 1” asked 
the latter, abruptly. 

" answered that he had just seen her. 

to be a favored visitor!” said the 


When I know by what right you interfere with 
my movements,” said Seymour in reply, “ I may be 
disposed to answer such a question,—not till then, 
j certainly.” 

“ Quite cavalier ! well, sir ! if I should inform you 
that I consider myself accepted by Miss Hay, you 

fiSr. 


rather hopeless-looking: which, however, he did 
last bring to bear. Not without difficulty ! P! 
townsfolk rose in mob round him, for threatening to ] 
shorten labor, to shorten wages; so that he had to 
fly, with broken wash-pots, scattered household, and 
seek r.efuge elsewhere. Nay, his wile too, as I learn, 
rebelled: burnt his^wooden model of his spinning- 
wheel; resolute that he should stick to his razors 
rather;—for which, however, he decisively, as thou 
wilt rejoice to understand, packed her out of doors. 
0, reader, what a historical phenomenon is that hag- 
cheeked, pot-bellied, much-enduring, much-inventing 
barber ! French revolutions were a brewing ; ' 

sist the same in any measure, imperial Kaisers .. 

impotent without the Cotton and cloth of England; 
anq it was this man that had jo give England the 
power of cotton. 

Neither bad Watt, of the steam engine, a heroic 
■igin; any kindred with the princes of this world. 
The princes of this world were shooting their par¬ 
tridges; noisilv, in parliament or elsewhere, solving 
the question, head or tail ? while this man, with 
blackened fingers, with grim brow, was- searching I 
out in his workshop, the fire secret; or, having found 
it, was painfully wending to and fro in quest of a 
“moneyed man,” as indispensable man-midwife of| 
the same. Reader, thou shall admire what is ad¬ 
mirable; not what is dressed in admirable; learn to 
know the British lion, even when he is not throne- 
supporter ; and also the British jackass in lion’s 
skin, even when he is. Ah, could’st thou always, 
what a world were it ! -But lias the Berlin royal 
academy, or any English useful knowledge society, 
discovered, for instance, whoit was that first scratch¬ 
ed earth with a stick; and threw corns, the biggest 
he could find, into it; seed, grains qf a certain grass, 
which he named white or wheat ? Again, what is 
the whole tees-water, and other breeding, world, to 
him who stole home from the forest the first bison 
calf and bred it up to be a tame bison, a milk cow? 
No machine of all they showed me in Birmingham, 
can be put in comparison for ingenuity with that 
figure of the wedge named knife, of the wedges 
named saw, of the lever named hammer'.— nay is it 
not with the hammer-knife, named sword, that men 
fight, and maintain any semblance, of constituted 
authority that yet survives among us? The steam 
engine I call fire demon and great; but it is nothing 
to the invention of fire. Prometheus, Tubalcapn, 
Tripotolemus! Are not our greatest men as good 
as lost ? The men that walk daily afnong us, 
clothing us, warming us, feeding us, walk shrouded 
in darkness, mere mythic men. 

It is said, ideas produce revolutions ; and truly so 
they do*; not spiritual ideas only, hut even mechani¬ 
cal. In this clanging, clashing, universal sword-dance, 
that the European world now dances for the last 
half century, Voltaire is but one cboragus, where 
Richard Arkwright is another. Let it dance itsell 
out. When Arkwright shall have become mythic 
like Arachne, we shall still spin in peaceable profit 
by him ; and the sword-dance, with all its sorrow¬ 
ful shufflings, Waterloo waltzes, Moscow gallop- 
ades, how forgotten will that be ?— T. Carlyle. > 




said Seymour, abruptly; “but my i 
Ellingham’s have another object, and my v 
Miss Hay will he regulated by herself.” And he | 
quickened his horse’s pace as if to escape farther dis¬ 
cussion of a point which seemed likely to lead to no 
pleasant results. Indeed the stranger seemed, by 
the disorder and impetuosity of his manner, to have 
a de,sire to pick a quarrel, which Seymour was de¬ 
termined to avoid if possible, though his western 
blood had been stirred not a little, by the New-York¬ 
er’s impertinemam 

was again at his side, seeming hurried, as if to follow 
had been a recent thought. 

“ You are on your way to Mr. Hay’s I presume,’ 
said he, more civilly than before. “ I wish to cal 
on him, and I will trouble you to introduce me, as I 
have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with him. Miss Hay was not at liberty to leave 
her friend this morning.” 

Seymour bowed coldly, as if not Well pleased 
with the office; but they presently found themselves 
at the gate. 

Mr. Avenard was, as we have said, handsome and 
prepossessing; and though his manners lacked that 
quietness, and retenue which bespeak a mind at ease, 
he pleased Mr. Hay exceedingly, qnd the old gen¬ 
tleman’s scrutiny was by no means an indifferent 
one, since rumors of Caroline’s “ New-York beau” 
had already reached his ears. 

Seymour was ill at ease, and vexed with himself 
for being so; and he took the earliest opportunity 
to call Mr. Hay aside, to give him Mr. Thurston’s 
letter, and the accompanying message, and to make 
his parting bow. 

In the deep shade of the forest he endeavored to 
recover his wanted coolness, but in vain; and it 
was with a feeling of absolute despair that he, for 
the first time, owned to himself the interest with 
which Caroline, in her new character, as the angel 
of the house of mourning, had inspired him. 

His hands abandoned the rein—he ceased to,guide 
his horse, and he did not even notice that the ani¬ 
mal had wandered, browsing, far from the beaten 
track, when he was recalled from a vortex of busy 
thoughts by a violent blow; and Avenard, his eyes 
flashing fire, his horse in a foam, and his whole ap¬ 
pearance betokening complete distraction, stood be¬ 
side him. 

Yillian !” he shouted, “ mean, pitiful scoundrel! 

i is your indifference ! you were too much of a 
coward to dare to avow your intentions, so you re¬ 
sorted to the expedient of undermining! You do 
not escape me !” And the madman drew a pistol 
before Seymour had collected his senses. 

Seymour was unarmed, of course; for honest men 
do not carry weapons in a peaceful land;—but with 
the instinct of self-defense he turned upon'Avenard, 
and he urged his horse forward with thespur. The 
animal was a heavy and powerful one, and easily 
rode down the other, which was of a lighter make, 
and Avenard,^ unhorsed by the unexpected shock, 
fell prostrate,” with the whole weight of his own 
horse across his body. The pistol went off, however, 
and the ball broke Seymour’s bridle arm. He lost 
all consciousness, and sank forward, with his face on 
his horse’s neck; upon ’which that wise beast took 
the well known wav to a good stable, and carried 
his master safely to Mr. Hay’s gate. 

We cannot report the extent to which our gay 
New-Yorker may have been injured by this rough 
handling, for Acquitted the country without any far¬ 
ther effort to see Miss Hay; Mr. Thurston’s letters 
had brought, intelligence of one of those develop¬ 
ments which too often close the career of city youths, 
who, unfortunately “ born with the tastes of a duke 
without his income,” find it convenient to borrow 
of those who have more money than they have the 
spirit to spend. Avenard had written somebody 
else’s name by mistake, and received various sur 
of money thereupon, and he was now on his way 
more congenial climes* 

All that could be guessed of his intention in coming 
to this country was, the cruel and base design of 
persuading the innocent Caroline to share his exile; 
hut we will hope he was not so utterly vile; though 
it may be doubted whether a person of his selfish 
and unprincipled habits, is capable of any form of 
disinterested affection. 

(To be continued .) 


MANUAL LABOR. 


Richard Arkwright, it would seem, was r 
beautiful man; no romance-hero with haughty eyes, 
Apollo-l ip, and gesture like the herald-Mercury ; a 
plain, almost gross, bag-cheeked, pot-bellied Lan¬ 
cashire man, with an air of painful reflection, yet 
also of copious free digestion ;—a man stationed by 
the community to shave certain dusty beards in the 
northern parts of England, at a halfpenny each. To 
such end, we say, by forethought, oversight, acci¬ 
dent and arrangement, had Richard Arkwright been, 
by the community of England and his own consent 
set apart. Nevertheless, in strapping of razors, in 
lathering of dusty beards, and the contradictions and 
confusions attendant thereon, the man had notions | 
in that rough head of his; spindles, shuttles, wheels 
and contrivances plying ideally within the same: 


Ajohannes, 16 

A doubloon, 14 

A moidore, 6 

An old English guinea, 4 

A French guinea, 4 

An English Sovereign, 4 

An Irish pound, 4 

A Flemish pound of Amsterdam, 2 
An English pound sterling, 4 

A Spanish pistole, 3 

A French pistole, 3 

A millree, of Portugal, 1 

English or French crown, 1 

Rix dollar, of Sweden, 1 

Rix dollar, of Denmark, 1 

A sequin of Arabia, 1 

A pagoda of India, 1 

A tale, of China, 1 

An oz, of Persia, 1 

A scudo, of Rome, 0 

A ducat, of Naples 0 

A ruble, of Russia, 0 

A florin, of Vienna, 0 

A guilder, ofHolland, 0 

A marc banco, of Hamburg, 0 

A franc, of France, 0 

A real, of Spain, 0 

A lira, of F loren ce, 0 

An English shilling, ' U 
A piastre, of Constantinople, 0 
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From the Toc.in of Liberty. 

TEMPERANCE ANECDOTE. 

A poor fellow, who had suffered much from 
macy with the red-eyed monster, went reeling and 
staggering across a grave-yard in Providence, toward 
his own house, which was situated just beyond.— 
On gaming what he supposed, to be his own door, 
he demanded admittance. Receiving no answer, he 
began, with oaths and curses upon those within, to 
kick against the door. At length, overcome with 
drunkenness and weariness, he tumbled down and 
slept. When he awoke, it was broad day. The 
poor wretch looked around, bewildered and amazed 
—he was lying in the grave-yard, at the very door 
of a tomb. In the darkness of midnight, he had 
mistaken a grave-stone for his own gate—he had 
been heaping his awful imprecations upon the dead ' 
Ab, said he, have I become so much a brute ? It i 
time to stop. He did stop; and from that day has 
been able to distinguish a cottage from a tomb. 


SINGULAR GALVANIC EXPERIMENT. 

Weinhold cut off a cat’s head, and when its ar¬ 
terial pulsation had ceased, took out the spinal mar¬ 
row, and placed in its stead an amalgam of mercu¬ 
ry, silver, and zinc; immediately after this was done, 
the pulsation recommenced, and the body made a 
variety of movements. He look away the brain 
and spinal marrow of another cat, and filled up the 
skull and vertebral canal with the same metallic 
mixture. Life appeared to be instantly restored— 
the animal lifted up its head, opened and shut its 
eyes, and looking with a fixed stare, endeavored to 
walk ; and whenever it fell, tried to raise itself upon 
its legs. It continued in this state 20 minutes, when 
it fell down and remained motionless. During all 
the time the animal was in this state, the circula¬ 
tion of the blood appeared to go on regularly; the 
secretion of the gastric juice was more than usual, 
and the animal heat was re-established. 


fail to examine them now. Borers will be found | 
he apple-tree, and in the quince-bush, near the | 
ground, just entering under the tender bark. They 
may be killed by a stiff brush, strong enough to 
reach them. Don’t forget to examine the. roots ol 
the peach-tree. Scrape away the loose earth, and 
apply strong wood-ashes, or ley; some scalding hot 
water, or hot lime; anything rather than let the 
worm live there.— Mass. Ploughman. 

Ripening Onions. —It is well known that onions 
i hich are not folly ripe, are of a poor quality, and 
rill not keep well. When from late sowing, or 
other cause, they are not likely to become ripe, they 
should be pulled up, and lay exposed to the su 
several weeks before the warm weather is past. 1 
this situation the juices from the large top, will pa: 
into the root and enlarge it. This improves the 
quality of those that are not mature, and as the top 
becomes dry they will keep well. We have in this 
-way ripened onions that otherwise would have, been 
worthless. 

A moderate frost will not injure them, and they 
may remain out exposed to the various changes of 
the weather until we have very severe frost: and 
then if not completely dry in t he tops, they may be 
a a loft for further improvement, As we can- 
bresee the weather, we can give no definite 
for this operation. In the northern part of 
New England, it should generally be done about the 
middle of September; in the southern part the latter 
part of the month. Further south the season ir 
usually long enough to bring onions to maturity 
without any expedient of this kind. 

Those whose land is moist and unfavorable tt 
ripening onions, or who live in a cold climate, may 
improve their onions by selecting for several years 
the first that ripen for seed. They will soon become 
earlier.— Farmers' Journal. 

Butler.— -The great point in making good butter, 
and that which will keep, is the freeing it from ail 
buttermilk; and if everything else is well done, if] 
this point is overlooked, good butler is impossibli 
for any length of lime. The mixtureof milk in an; 
degree with the butter, is sure to produce frowsiness. 
otne unpleasant taste to the butter; and the en- 
freedom from this constitutes the grand secTel 
of making good butter. There are many who think 
washing.butter with water incompatible with retain¬ 
ing the rich flavor; but if the water is cold and pure, 
: t is scarcely possible anything should be washed 
way ; the buttermilk, which destroys the flavor of 
all butter, excepted. Besides, the best butter in the 
world, and that which in all markets commands the 
best price, viz: Dutch butter, is invariably made in 
this way; and where the example has been follow¬ 
ed by cithers, it has rarely failed of success. If any, 
however, doubt Ihe propriety of washing butter, they 
may use any method they choose, provided the rail It 
is separated perfectly. Perfectly free from the sub¬ 
stance that causes it to assume the putrid, frowsy 
"taste of bad butter, it may he kejit with almost as 
much ease as tallow Solidity in packing, clean, 
vessels, and a low temperature, will insure its 
keeping for any reasonable time. Let no one expect 
good butter, however, so long as coarse, impure sail 
is used, or a particle of the buttermilk is allowed to 
remain in it.— Domestic Annals of Butter. 

Butler. —At an agricultural meeting in Bos ton,! it 
was stated that, as a general rule, where the quan¬ 
tity of butter is large, the butter is better. The mode 
of milking is of much consequence. The operation 
should be performed quickly and gently. If the 
milk be not taken away fast when it begins to flow 
freely into the bag, it seems to be drawn back again. 
Among the hays, the second crop, or after math, and 
fine clover,,ate the best for milk. Of tWroots, pi 
ratoes,uncooked will produce a large quantity, hu. 
he quality is poor; when eoolfed, the quality of milk 
is better, but it is less in .quantity. Carrots' make 
rich milk. Sugar beets make a large quantity of 
excellent quality. Rutabaga increases the milk, but 1 
renerally gives an unpleasant flavor to milk and 
butter. This may be remedied by- putting a half 
oint of boiling water to each gallon of milk, imme¬ 
diately after it is drawn from the cow. Some say 
hat if,to* be given to cows feeding on turnips, it 
prevents any unpleasant taste in the milk. "Corn- 
-lalks are the cheapest fodder that can be raised. 
The great cause of bad butter is the failure to work 
out the buttermilk. It should be thoroughly worked 
.nit with a spatulor, or wooden ladle. If worked by 
he hands it becomes soft and oily. When taken 
from the churn it should he put into a clean pan that 
has been well scalded, and half filled with very cold 
water ; mprlvltpidlklfie kcllp. till 
White with thehuttermilk; then turn it off, and cover 
ihe butter with fresh cold water; work it in 
same way, and a third time apply cold water enc 
to cover it; work it very thoroughly, and turr 
ill the water. Then sprinkle salt on the butter, 
work it very thoroughly in with the ladle. Rock 
alt is better than common salt; but it should be 
pounded very fine, and free from lumps. If water is 
put upon ihe butter after it has been set away and 
become cool, the effect is-bad. Great care should 
he taken that the vessels in which it is packed are 
scalded very sweet, and rinsed very clean and cold. 
Stone jars are preferable to anything else. New 
wooden firkins, or boxes, are apt to impart 
pleasant flavor to the butter; this may be in a great 
measure remedied by soaking them several days in 
brine. In Pennsylvania, the dairy houses 
illy have streams of water running through 
them, and the vessels art set in water. This keeps 
e milk cool, while tile room is well ventilated. It 
difficult to make cows give much milk in wim 
—One cause is, that they do not drink freely— it ... 
well to give them some warm water after they have 
taken as much as they will of cold. 

Some farmers think it is a great advantage to-have 
water all the time before the cattle, in the barn ; for 
this purpose, they fix a small trough, four or five 
inches square, immediately before the feet of each 
animal, and the stock'drink better than at the trough 
' i the yard, or at the spring. 

Sugar beets are the best things to make cows give 
good supply of milk all winter. 


FOR HOUSEKEEPERS AND FARMERS. 


Cheap substitute for Oil Paint. —Put fresh curds 
into a vessel, and bruise them well, then add an 
equal quantity of lime,well slacked,and thick enough 
to be kneaded ; stir the mixture well without adding 
water, and a whitish, semi-fluid mass will be obtain¬ 
ed, which may be applied with great facility, like 
paint, and which dries very rapidly. Ochre, or anv 
other color* not destroyed by lime, may he mixed with 
it. The coloring matter should not be added to the 
mixture in much water; for .that diminishes thexlu- 
rability of the painting. 

When two coats have been laid on, and dried, it 
will receive a good polish, if rubbed with a piece of 
woollen cloth. Besides cheapness, this preparation 
has the advantage of having'no smell, and of drying 
so quickly that it may be laid on and polished all in 
One .day— The Mechanic's Own Book. 

To make Leather Impervious to Water. —Cut In¬ 
dia rubber into thin chips, put it in neat’s foot oil; 
set it in a warm place, and after several days the 
India rubber will dissolve, and form a kind of var¬ 
nish. If this be rubbed upon boots and shoes, and 
dried in, it will render them water proof.— lb. 

To Preserve Flowers. —Take those kinds of Mari¬ 
golds that are called French Marigolds, and Velvet 
Marigolds, cut them with pretty long stems, pass 
the stems through holes bored in a bit of wood; let 
them down into a box, so far mat the Marigolds 
will be a few inches below the top: fill the box with 
perfectly dry sand, and keep it in a dry place. In 
the wither you will find the flowers in excellent pre- 
nervation ; and if mixed with a few sprigs of ever¬ 
green, they Will give a cheerful, warm look to the 
om at Christmas, or New Year. 

Potatoes. —The Massachusetts Ploughman says, 
farmers in general are in too much of a hurry to get 
their potatoes; they dig while the vines are green, 
d so have unripe potatoes all winter; and the roots 
e apt to heat and spoil in the cellar. The long- 
reds require a long time to come to maturity—they 
improve in some degree in the cellar, and are there¬ 
fore reserved for spring use; but when they are al¬ 
lowed to ripen in the field, they are excellent for the 
table in autumn. 

Fruit Trees.-*- Those orchardists who v 
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J. -Simmons’ Snstitute tor Young Sahies, 

locust street, nearly opposite the Musical Fund Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
r J 1 HF. course of instruction embraces all the various 
branches of a thorough English and mathematical 
education, together with the French language, drawing 
and painting. The building is new, and the rooms are 
"aree, airy, and commodious, and provided with maps, 
riober, and every requisite for promoting the comfort 
md advancement of the pupils. Besides an extensive 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, the institution 
I contains a valuable cabinet of minerals, shells, and spe¬ 
cimens from other departments of natural science, in¬ 
cluding an extensive herbarium of indigenous plants.— 
The specimens of the cabinet are scientifically arranged, 

|nnd accessible to the pupils whenever their studies re¬ 
quire them for illustration. During a part of the au¬ 
tumn and winter, n systematic course of lectures on 
Chemistry, Philosophy, and Astronomy, is delivered by 
the Principal, to which his pupils are admitted gratu¬ 
itously. These are given semi-weekly, and occupy up¬ 
wards of three months ; the remaining portion of the 
year, lectures are given to the scholars weekly, on Phy¬ 
siology, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, and such other 
subjects as may be advantageously adapted to their ca¬ 
pacities and improvement. 

The scholastic year embraces two terms, of five calen¬ 
dar months each ; the school being vacated during the 
months of July and August. 

No pupil is received for a shorter period than one 
term ; and applicants who are unknown to the Principal, 
■e expected to give satisfactory reference. 

Terms.— For the English branches, per term, $20 
Extra for French, “ 10 

Extra for drawing and painting, “ 10 

N. B.—No charge for pens, ink, and fuel. 

The school will re-open on the 1st of September; and 
the lectures on physiology will commence mt the 7th, at 
4 o’clock, P. M.; to which ihe friends of the lecturer 
■e respectfully invited. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1842. 3m 


FREE LABOR BOOT AJtD SHOE STORE, 
Wholesale an-d Retail. 
vpHE subscriber notifies his friends and the public gene- 
x nerally, that he keeps constantly on hand, at the most 
reasonable prices, a large assortment of WOMEN’S and 
CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES, of every descrip¬ 
tion, and best materials, and entirely free from the con¬ 
tamination of slave labor. 

Country Merchants will do well to call and exa- 
ine for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. 

All orders punctually executed, at the shortest notice. 

JAMES WILLIS, 

No. 241 Arch street, one door below 7lh. 
Philadelphia, June 16, 1842. p,—6m. 
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A Keen Answer :—A lawyer, not overyoung nor hand- 
rne, in examining a young lady, a witness in court, made 
attempts to confuse her, and thus to render her testimony 
contradictory and unavailing. She, however, seemed to 
be calm, and proof against ail frivolous questions put to 
her. At last, the lawyer, determined to perplex her, 
said: “ Miss, upon my word you are very pretty.” The 
young lady very promptly replied : “I would return the 
compliment, sir, if I were not on oath.” 


The mayor of Philadelphia has decided that a small 
[dog sitting on the steps of his master’s house, is “running 
at large.” 

Singular Fact .—The editor- of a country newspaper 
thus introduces some verses:—“The poem published this 
week, was composed by an esteemed friend who has lain 
in the grave many years, merely'for his own amttkment.' 

Anecdple .—Some years since, in the morning, after a 
very tempestuous night, a little negi£ boy was found ly- 
g on the shores of the Brooklyn navy yard, too young 
give any account of himself. He was "taken on board 
the Receiving Ship, and as no claimant came for him, 
adopted by the sailors under the cognomen of “ Walla- 
bocht Bay.” As he grew older, and strutted about in 
his little blue shirt and canvass trowsers, the questions 
‘o his nativity were answered as follows:— 

What’s your name ?” 

Wallaboght Bay, sir.” 

Where were you born ?” 

Wasn’t born at all, sir; was vashed ashore 


-May it please the 
i me of an Andalusiim 
, nostrijs distended, eyes dilated, neck bowed, 
tail curled, roaring and leaping, plunging, bellowing and 
charging over the Alpine heights and wide extended 
plains of jurisprudence ; but, may it please the court, foe 
gentleman has failed in his demurer. 

Gentlemen of the jury—would you set a rat-trap to 
catch a bear l would you make d-d fools of your¬ 

selves by endeavoring to spear a buffalo with a knitting 
needle? on would you attempt to empty the Mississippi 
with a gourd ? No, gentlemen, I know you would not! 
Then, how can yon be guilty of the absurdity of finding 
my client guilty of man-slaughter for taking the life of a 
woman l 

Briticism .—A rustic being asked his opinion of a pic- 
ire of three pigs feeding, painted by Moriand, said, “well 
they be pure-Ioike, surely,” scratching his head; “but 
1 there be one fault still.” When asked what the fault 
might be, he replied, “why, whoever Seed three pig3 
feeding, without one of ’em having his foot in " 
trough ?” 


Report of Progress .—“When 1 wa 
old Scottish lady recently, “ folk were 
ter-devils, called water-kelpies : but n 
' dead—and I think, if I v 


busy in July and August to look to their trees, should I ration , I might outlive the verra deevil himself. 


young,” said 
nco feared at ' 

3 I’ve lived to 
live another gene- 


connection in business heretofore existing between 
: subscribers (Powell &. Borden, 61 Cherry street) 
dissolved by mutual consent, on the 10th inst. The 
affairs of’the concern will be settled by us. 

WM. P. POWELL, 
NATHANIEL A. BORDEN. 
New-York, September 17, 1841. 

The business heretofore conducted by the firm, will in 
future be carried on at the same place by the subscriber, 
t. WM. P. POWELL, 

Sailors’ Home, 61 Cherry st. 


General Agency and Intelligence Office. 

No. 95 South Sixth street. 
rphe subscriber informs his friends and the public, and 
A especially that portion of it residing in Pennsylvania, 
he stiH continues the Intelligence Office at the old 
stand; where prompt and satisfactory attention will be 
:aid to all those, who may honor him with their patron- 
tge. All persons wishing to obtain help or employment, 
n any honorable occupation, will find it for their interest 
o gend, or call. Particular attention will be paid to 
ichool teachers, and those in want of their services. 
Land sold or exchanged ; rents and bills collected, &c. &c. 
All letters, post paid, attended to. 

JOSHUA COFFIN. 

References. —Rev. Thomas BrainaiA, Rev. Wm. H. 
Turner, Samuel Rush, Esq.Philadelphia. IsaacT.Hop- 
ir, and James S. Gibbons, New-York. 

Philadelphia, July 14th, 1842. 


Popular English Periodicals, 

Republished in New-York 

LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEWS: 

THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINF; 

cull OP the PUS op OULD IRELAND. 

Blackwood’s and tlie Metropolitan MAGAZINES; 

BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 

!D“ The above periodicals e mtinue to be published at 
me-third the price of the Englis’i edition,-with the same 
fidelity which has been universally acknowledged to char¬ 
acterize their execution. They ait exact reprints of the 
originals, and all the illustrations, however numerous, 
riven in almost every instance. Tlie publisher wish- 
to be distinctly understood that 11 ese periodicals are 
delivered to subscribers in the prinr ipal cities of the 
Union, free of postage, or other incidn.lal expense; the 
Magazines within the same month of the ir publication in 
England, and the Reviews immediately a Iterwards, with 
the utmost despatch. 

TERMS.—The numbers of each work arc issued sep- 
[arately, and are printed with good type on a large octavo 
page, and on paper of a superior quality. I lack wood’s 
Magazine and Bentley’s Miscellany axe/ac similes of the 
original works, and the size of the Metropolitan Maga¬ 
zine and the Reviews differs very little from the European 
editions, and their execution is quite as good in every 
particular. 

For the four Reviews, $8 I For Blackwood’s Mag. $5 

Three of them, $7 Metropolitan, $4 

Two of them, $5 | Black, and Metrop. $4 

One of them, $3 | Bentley’s Miscellany $5 

The four Reviews, Blackwood, Metropolitan, and Bent¬ 
ley’s Miscellany, $20; and tlie Dublin Univirsity Maga 
zine, $4. 

By All subscriptions payable in advance. 

Published by JEMIMA M. MASON, (late Lewek,) 
Broadway, comer of Pine street, NEW-YORK; Otis, 
Broaders & Co. and Jordan & Co., Boston; Weare C. 
Little, Albany ; J. R. Pollock, Philadelphia; N. Hick¬ 
man, Baltimore; J. Gill, Richmond; W. M. Morrison 
Washington; W. H. Benin, Charleston; W. T. Wil¬ 
liams, Savasmah; J. F. Curns & Co. New Orleans and 
Mobile. General agent or Canada, John Nimtoo. 


PHILADELPHIA ANTI-SLAVERY OFFICE, 

No. 31, North Fifth street. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard, will be issued 

ignlarly from this office, on Thursday of every week. 

Terms— the same as in New-York ; i. e. $2,00 a year 
if paid in advance; $2,50 if not paid within six months. 

$10,00 in advance will pay fousix copies for one year, 
[ sent to one address; and $30,00 will pay for twenty 
copies. 

A full assortment of anti-slavery publications is kept 
constantly on hand. Also, a handsome variety of mis¬ 
cellaneous books, and useful and fancy stationery. 

All letters relating to the business of the office, should 
be directed to J. Miller McKim, No. 31, North Filth st. 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE STANDARD. 

Edward M. Davis, Philadelphia, Penn. 

J. Mxm.es M’Kxm, “ “ 

Lucinda WilmaXith, Providence, R. I. 

Lorrin Whiting, New Marlborough, Mass. 

Luther Myrick, Caatnovia, N. Y. 

W. C. Bloss, Rochester, N. ¥. 

James Coofer, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Puny Sexton, Palmyra, “ « 

J. C. Hathaway, Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Wm. T. Crittenden, Rushville, “ “ 

Wm. P. Powell, No. 61 Cherry st., New-York City. 
Thomas McClintock, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Morris Earle, Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y. 

Robert H. Folger, Massillon, Ohio. 

Benjamin Bown, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Nathan W. Whitmore,, Dixon’s Ferry,Lee co., Ill. 
Slocomb Howland, Sherwood Comers, Cayuga co. N.Y. 
Prince Jackson, Syracuse, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Thos. Hutchinson, King’s Ferry, Cayuga Co. N. Y 
Caleb B. Rogers, Norwich, Conn. 

H. W. Williams, 25 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

John C. Merritt, Bethpage, L I. 

Jesse Holmes, Lloydsville, Belmont Co. Ohio. 

Joseph H. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark Co. fflhio. 
James Boyle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Asaph Turner, Geneva, Ashtabula Co. Ohio. 

James Austin, Marlborough, Stark Co. 

Lemuel Jones, Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co. Ohio. 
Isaac Lewis, Short Creek, Harrison Co. Ohio. 

Dr. Abraham Brooke, Oakland, Clinton Co. Ohio. 

De Witt C. Sterry, Obcrlin, Lorain Co. Ohio. 
William Craft, St. ClairsviUe, Ohio. 

Capt. Alexander H. Robinson, Nantucket, Mass. 
Doctor Iddings, Greensboro, Henry county, la. 

R. E. Gillett, Oberlin, Lorain Co. Ohio. 







